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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


OUTDOOR THEATRE — FAMES 
BARRIE— MR. AGATE REPORTS 
TO LONDON ON NEW YORK 


2 ecw THEATRE, the delightful 
painting which serves so well as 
frontispiece to this issue, is a recent ac- 
quisition of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the gift of Mrs. Emily Crane Chad- 
bourne. The initials of the painter have 
just been identified by Dr. Stefano Vitta- 
dini of the Theatrical Museum of Milan 
as belonging to Marco Marcola, who 
lived in Verona from 1728 to 1790. The 
painting represents a performance, prob- 
ably of a Goldoni comedy, by some com- 
media dell’ arte troupe, on a small stage 
which they have set up within the fa- 
mous arena whose lines can be distin- 
guished in the background. The guests 
in the boxes are no doubt the courtiers 
and their friends with the less distin- 
guished members of the audience in the 
foreground arranging their own seats on 
the raised stairs. 


_ are men and women on the 
shady side of fifty all over the world 
who remember, as though it were yester- 
day, the happy hour that put Barrie’s 
Sentimental Tommy into their hands. 
They are gentle folk, mostly, of the kind 
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ENTR’ACTE, light and fanciful, as the 

pencil of Sergei Eisenstein, famous Rus- 

sian motion picture director, conceived it 

some years ago, for his production of 

Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man. 
2 

OVER 6000 people saw the first 


performance of the nineteenth an- 
nual opera season at Saint Louis, 
which has gradually become one of 
the important festival centres of 
American summers. 

° 


IF Elmer Rice’s Fudgment Day had 
met as kindly a critical response 
in New York two or three years ago 
as it did in London in the early sum- 
mer season, Mr. Rice might not have 
declared himself through with play- 
writing and with the theatre. 
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SUMMER theatre projects abroad 
include half a dozen countries this 
year, with England, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, Russia all announcing festi- 
vals for theatregoers. The Malvern 
Festival in Worcestershire, England 
will continue from July 26 to August 
21 with performances of seven plays 
including Susanna, Return to Sanity, 
byG. W. Rushtonand T.S. Mack,and 
one new Shaw play. Austria’s Salz- 
burg Festival, from July 24 to Au- 
gust 31, will consist of plays, operas, 
orchestral concerts, cathedral con- 
certs. Toscanini, Walter, Knapperts- 
busch and others will conduct. Out- 
door performances of Federmann and 
Faust, Part I, directed by Reinhardt, 
will be given this year as they have 
in the past. In Thiersee, beginning 
on July 25, there will be performances 
of Tyrolean Passion Plays. Switzer- 
land has plans for a Festival of 
Mystery Plays at Dornach near 
Basle, beginning on August 6 and 
continuing throughout the summer. 
From July 17 to September 11 are 
open-air productions of a religious 
play at Einsiedeln. Russia will hold 
its fifth Annual Soviet Theatre Festi- 
val with three tours announced in 
Moscow, Leningrad and the Ukraine, 
lasting altogether from September 1 
to September 20. Among the plays 
listed for performance by the various 
theatres are: Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Bluebird, by Maeter- 
linck; Quiet Flows the Don, by Dzer- 
zhinsky; The Tsar’s Bride, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Yegor Bulichov, by Gorki. 
* 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH 
YOU holds the record, with one ex- 
ception, for the longest Chicago run 
since the beginning of the depres- 
sion. The exception is Three Men on 
@ Horse, and the Kaufman-Hart 
comedy may still eclipse that before 
its popularity wears out. The box- 
office receipts for You Can’t Take it 
With You have been greater than for 
its rival from the beginning. 
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to whom the living quality of youth stays 
close although the years go by. There 
are younger men and women everywhere 
who recall the day when wonder came 
perfected into their world in the person 
of Peter Pan. And there are theatre folk, 
old, young and middle-aged, who think 
with the keenest pleasure of the day — 
long ago, or yesterday perhaps, — when 
they saw The Admirable Crichton, Dear 
Brutus, What Every Woman Knows or 
The Twelve Pound Look. To J. M. Barrie, 
during his lifetime, came not only the 
honors and the pleasures of long-con- 
tinued success, but that most doubtful 
flattery — wholesale imitation of a style 
that did not lend itself well to weaker 
reproduction. So many poor copies have 
made some of Barrie’s plays seem dated, 
in this storm-ridden day. But the best 
of them are perfect of their kind, and 
they are sure to keep their own life in 
the theatre and to make, for the men and 
women of other days, a delightful record 
of the life that they portrayed. 


| eva AGATE, the discerning critic of 
the Sunday Times, London, a literary 
man to his finger-tips and yet highly de- 
manding on the subject of acting, is 
writing his impressions of New York, 
including its theatre, after a recent visit. 
He liked Babes in Arms, calling it ‘a 
fresh, inventive musical comedy ’, and of 
The Show Is On he wrote, ‘about as good 
as all but the best Cochran’. He said of 
Victoria Regina, now in London with 
Pamela Stanley in the title role, ‘a de- 
lightful play and a very clever actress. 
Lots of people could give the early scenes 
the Janet Gaynor quality, and extreme 
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old age is never very difficult. The Bea- 
consfield episode, with the Queen ap- 
proaching sixty, is another pair of shoes, 
and Helen Hayes quite took my breath 
away with her picture of the dragonsome 
old lady lidless even when half-asleep. 
An excellent Prince Consort by an actor 
called Vincent Price. Abraham Sofaer 
was a good Disraeli; Housman has left 
it uncertain to what extent that fluent 
Eastern courtier had his tongue in his 
cheek, and Sofaer cleverly left us in the 
same doubt. Delicious scenery by Rex 
Whistler, heavily and handsomely realis- 
tic, thank Heaven!’ 

Agate’s most surprising comment is on 
The Women, not surprising because he 
likes it as much as ‘H. G.’ did, for Agate 
has a taste for bitterness, but because of 
what he says of the level of the acting, 
since we are still accustomed to believe 
that however good our single players 
may be, English actors, and especially 
English actresses, take better to team 
work. Yet here is Mr. Agate: “I find my- 
self at variance with New York opinion 
about its good things. (The contemptible 
is the contemptible all the world over.) 
For example, Clare Booth’s The Women 
is said by Benchley to be “pretty amus- 
ing’’. I think it is more than that... . 
The cast of thirty-five consists entirely 
of women, each of whom makes you see 
her man as though she were a Ruth 
Draper, which very nearly each is. The 
playing of these American companies is 
superb, and I doubt very much whether 
we could match this one individually or 
collectively. This is nonsense. I am in 
no doubt; we hardly have the actresses 
and certainly we haven’t the team.’ 


THROUGH some unexplained man- 
agerial difficulties, New York audi- 
ences were deprived this spring of 
the professional appearance of a 
young dancer, Carma Lita Maracci, 
about whose unique talents reports 
from California have been drifting 
in for several years. Now John 
Martin, visiting in Los Angeles, 
writes enthusiastically in the New 
York Times of a rmance he saw 
her give under all the difficulties as- 
sociated with dancing in a small 
studio: “Though she is 2 mite of a 
person, the force of her personality 
and the tremendous strength and 
vitality of her art served to push 
back the walls of the little room and 
destroy any sense of locality or 
awkward intimacy. 

“Like most fine artists who have 
created something, Maracci is not 
to be easily classified. She has an 
exquisite ballet technique, the epit- 
ome of classic style, but she is not 
a ballet dancer. She is also a superb 
technician in the Spanish and gypsy 
styles, and these she employs some- 
what more purely in her composi- 
tions than she does the ballet. But 
to call her a Spanish dancer is to 
fall wide of the mark, for all these 
elements are merely ingredients in a 
truly creative dance which belongs 
solely to Maracci. 

‘She is quite clear as to what she 
is doing and where she is going. She 
is deliberately and consciously a 
modern dancer, but she does not feel 
at home in any of the contemporary 
approaches in the North American 
idiom, so she has devised her own. 
She identifies herself strongly with 
the Latin peoples, and it is her great 
desire to “dance the race”... . 
Here is a remarkable artist.’ 


e 
RAY HENDERSON has started 
out on his six-months’ voyage around 
the world to study the possibilities of 
a world tour for Katharine Cornell 
and the practical problems involved. 
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OPENING in Boston in October, 
Maurice Evans is announced to 
make a thirty-weeks’ tour through 
this country and Canada with his 
highly successful production of King 
Richard II. The tour is scheduled to 
close in Los Angeles next spring. A 
well-authenticated report says that 
while on tour with his company, 
Evans will rehearse at least one, and 
probably two, other plays, one 
Shakespearian, with which he will 
open in San Francisco next summer, 
touring back New York-wards the 
following season, again rehearsing 
two other plays on the way, and 
coming back to Broadway with a 
repertory ready for action in the fall 
of 1939, or perhaps in the summer, 
in time for the World’s Fair. 
« 

BURGESS MEREDITH’S name 
appears in various places in theatre 
news. He is new working in the film, 
Don’t Forget to Remember. And al- 
though the report is still current 
that High Tor will have at least a 
short tour in the autumn, there is 
also a rumor that Meredith is sched- 
uled for a new Maxwell Anderson 
play; and still another one that he 
will go to London to play for a 
season, or part of a season, as a guest 
at the Old Vic. It seems obvious 
that Mr. Meredith will not do the 
autumn plowing on his farm. 


& 

WITH the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation that has contributed 
$10,000 to the enterprise, forty di- 
rectors of Federal Theatre Projects 
are spending seven weeks at Vassar 
College for study, conference and 
the production of two experimental 
plays under Hallie Flanagan, na- 
tional Federal Theatre Director. 


* 
VARIETY’S Western scout says 
that ‘San Francisco had a premiere 
seldom equaled in its theatrical his- 
tory in the Lunt and Fontanne 
production of Amphitryon 38.’ 
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EADERS Of THEATRE ARTS who have 
followed the course of the New 
York City Building Code through the 
dark processes of municipal legislation 
may well have given up trying to find 
out what is actually happening. But 
even in the devious corridors of Tam- 
many Hall things do move, and the 
Code, which after two years finally went 
into committee more than a year ago 
(including the revised Theatre Section, 
which should give a spur to better thea- 
tre building in New York and elsewhere 
and to theatre business as a whole) has 
emerged from the committee and is ready 
for open discussion by the Board of Al- 
dermen. Nobody knows yet what changes 
the Code, as referred to the Board, has 
undergone in the committee rooms, but 
it is said that the revised Theatre Sec- 
tion is not one of those upon which at- 
tack was centred. What happens next 
can be more safely told after it has oc- 
curred. There has been too much con- 
jecture already. 


Rwy wanderlust that has made actors 
the world’s ambassadors of friend- 
ship for centuries recently impelled an 
English touring company to go over to 
Scandinavia to play a repertory of Eng- 
lish plays (including Arms and the Man, 
Outward Bound, The Circle, and others) 
in Stockholm, Oslo, Helsingfors, Riga 
and other cities large and small. Full 
houses greeted them almost everywhere. 
Even the Old Vic was lately caught with 
enough wanderlust to sponsor the pro- 
duction of Hamlet at Elsinore Castle, 
where Laurence Olivier played Hamlet 
and Vivien Leigh, Ophelia. 
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The | | World 


In the Mirror of the Theatre 


From the Renaissance 


To Modern Times 


~~ With a Narrative by Rosamond Gilder yr 











The World in the Mirror 
of the Theatre 


iy Jacques Callot’s day, when an actor brought his company of 
comedians to entertain at court, they were presented to the reign- 
ing prince, as the players to Hamlet. No doubt he told them, as Ham- 
let did, what were his preferences in stories and in jests. No doubt, 
before he ordered them well bestowed, he listened to the tales they 
had to tell of what was happening in other places; for the players 
of that day, wandering from fair to fair and court to court, were not 
only the entertainers but the news-gatherers and gossips of the time. 
When the play was done and their stay was over, they would come to 
the prince once more — to get his message to a neighbor, perhaps, or 
just to bow their farewells and receive his thanks for good perform- 
ance. We know this by more than hearsay, for in Callot’s charming 
tailpiece to a series of theatre sketches (used overleaf) are the prince 
and his court and the players bowing their welcome or farewell. 

Of the thousands of drawings that Callot did, there are hundreds 
related to the people of the theatre as they touched the life at the 
courts of Italy and France where Callot was an honored guest — al- 
most as many as are devoted to the lives of the saints, whose calendar 
was his steady inspiration. And by that magic which the theatre 
possesses, the theatre drawings tell us a thousand things about what 
was happening in the world around the artist. They give us the archi- 
tecture and the costume of the day, the habits of men as they lived, 
their spiritual aspirations and their tastes in pleasure, the miseries 
of the wars they fought. And in the subject matter and treatment of 
their theatrical representations, they give us also, heightened or, as 
we say, dramatized, the religious, governmental, social, concepts 
of the day, or — sometimes — the more progressive ideas which the 
actors themselves thought it worthwhile to whisper — loudly — into 
the ear of a too passive world. 

Although Callot is the most fertile example of an artist who found 
the theatre a constant source of material for his pen and his brush, 
he is only one among hundreds whose creative activity was stirred by 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


a performance. In fact, there is hardly a great artist who has not been, 
at one time or another, attracted to paint or to draw what he saw of 
the life of his times as the theatre interpreted it, and so, unconsciously, 
to bequeath to us his own comment on that life. Nor are the painters 
and engravers the only artists so influenced; sculptors, the weavers of 
tapestries, the great enamelists, have all added something to this 
theatrical record of history. 

This is natural enough, for the theatre — literally, a place of per- 
formance — is a spot chosen because of its advantages for the presen- 
tation of an action, or specifically prepared for that purpose. And 
through all the changes and variations which both theatre and per- 
formance have undergone, one thing has remained steadily true: the 
action presented in a theatre is never permitted to have the casual 
flow of events in everyday life, but is so selected and arranged as to be 
pleasantly visible to the eyes of the spectator and to focus his mind 
and his attention. For the influence of the theatre and the performance 
within it has been, always, too useful to be purposeless or haphazard. 
Its power has been harnessed to many ends. Sometimes it has been 
used by the men who ruled the world or controlled public thought to 
persuade other men of the value of certain creeds; at other times it 
has served to entertain those who, if their lives were lived too dully, 
might suddenly feel the need of a cutting edge; and again to distract 
others from too dangerous a contemplation of the here and the here- 
after. But always, although the material was chosen from the material 
of life, the theatre dilated and composed it in such a way that an 
artist in the audience would find the first element of his work done to 
his hand, so that he had only to reproduce the composition he saw, 
in the light of his temperament. 

Theatre performance itself has varied from age to age and country 
to country, from a coronation or a wedding festival to a religious 
ritual, from a triumphal Entry to a miracle or morality play, from a 
students’ exercise in the classics to a people’s protest on a street corner, 
from a lavish entertainment in a prince’s palace to a medicine man’s 
show at a fair. The place of action has varied from the Cathedral at 
Rheims or Westminster Abbey to a market-place, from the banks of 
the Arno or a ducal palace to the inn-yards of England or the corrals 
of old Spain (the stage as we know it, the room with its fourth wall 
down, is only the latest and in many ways the most confined of 
theatres). But — almost until our own day — wherever it has been 
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artists have made it and other artists have recorded it. 


If all this is true, the players here caught in action, each in his own 
moment from the Renaissance to our day, should tell again the story 
of their world. Their clowns can 

speak no more than is set down for them, 
nor their Player Kings, neither. 
Each man among them should give 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. 
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The Mirror of the Theatre 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE pursuit of happiness was recognized by the fathers of our country as one of the 
5 ohare rights of man, nor is there any form of creative expression which more 
directly reflects this pursuit than the theatre. During his little hour upon the stage, the 
actor seeks to capture for his audience some element of comfort and reassurance out of the 
welter and confusion of life. The theatre, like all art, is a weapon against chaos. It is an 
ordered microcosm in the midst of anarchy. 

Making use of the prevailing philosophic, religious and political ideals of its period, the 
theatre has always built a mimic world in which its auditors can enjoy briefly a sense of 
security and power. Advocates of ‘drama with a purpose’ today speak sternly of the ‘thea- 
tre of escape’, as of something inherently contemptible, forgetting that there is essentially 
no difference between the theatre that reflected man’s desire to find peace in God and the 
theatre which preaches the way to peace in Lenin. Both have their demonology, their 
horse-play and their deep message of comfort, inherent in the fact that they make visible, 
tangible, understandable, the coming of a longed-for millennium. 

So hungry is the human heart for a glimpse of a better world than the one in which it 
grovels that theatre of one kind or another is an invariable accompaniment to the march of 
civilization. Its manifestations are incredibly varied, stretching all the way from ceremonial 
pageantry directed by dominant politico-social groups, to satiric improvisations of mime 
or cabaret singer, the japes of clowns at ring or roadside. It is indeed a mirror of the passing 
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PROCESSION OF THE MAGI (Medici Chapel, Florence), by Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1498) 


show, but a mirror which heightens and distorts reality according to the mood, the moment 
and the place. Like a mirror, also, it is indifferent to social distinctions. It reflects impar- 
tially the face of king or beggar. Sometimes, to be sure, it is the kings who hold it firmh 
in their hands, or the priests who use it to reflect the teachings of a cult. Sometimes the 
common people in the streets and market-places make it their own, releasing their suffering 
in satire and laughter. Sometimes the poets take possession of it and then it mirrors the 
profounder depths of the human spirit where truth and beauty abide. 

The Renaissance was particularly exuberant in its dramatic presentation of life, origl- 
nating every form of modern theatre and in some instances reaching heights never achieved 
before or since. It was a theatre that ran the whole gamut of the social order, from the 
pageantry created by the combined church and state to impress the common people, 
through the exclusive, intellectual theatre of the neo-classic school to the theatre made for 


and by the man in the street, the commedia dell’ arte. 
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from Toiles Peintes et Tapisseries de la Ville de Rheims, 4y Louis Paris 









































VENGEANCE DE DIEU. Toile Peinte of a 15th Century Rheims mystery 


nent 
par- When Benozzo Gozzolt painted the procession of the Mag! on the walls of the Medici 
rmiy Chapel in Florence he immortalized a favorite type of religious pageantry the annual 


; the = procession staged by the church at Christmas time in which noble horsemen, nobly ca- 
ring parisoned, represented the wise men of the Bible bringing gifts to the newly-born Christ. 
; the This is the cavalcade of the theatre, glorious, ornate, poetic and unreal, flashing through 
the streets with blaring trumpet and fluttering banner, proclaiming the glory of man in the 

rig- name of the glory of God. Machiavelli, describing this very procession, explains that it 
evel took two months to prepare and that practically the whole town of Florence was involved 
the in the proceeding. It was a communal expression of pride in the city-state in which everyone 
yple, took part, wealthy merchant princes and prelates, as well as artists, artisans and workers in 
>for the studios and shops from which this royal display, and the wealth it represented, had come. 


Pageantry was both an end in itself and a method of stimulating interest in the mystery 
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CHRIST CARRYING THE cROss, by Fean Fouguet. Illuminated manuscript from the 
Heures d’Etienne Chevalier (Chantilly, 7455) 


and morality cycles which were so characteristic an expression of the religious ardor of the 
day. The early Christian Fathers had attacked and destroyed the last vestiges of the an- 
cient theatre, but they soon discovered that they could not destroy the innate theatricality 
of man. Modern drama was reborn in Christian ritual as inevitably as Greek drama 
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. 


FOUR LIMOGES ENAMELS (/6th Century). Aeneas crossing the Tiber and facing monsters in Hell, as described in 
Griininger’s Aeneid (Strasbourg, 1502) 
the 
an- —_ flowered from the worship of Dionysus. By the fifteenth century the staging and production 
ality of miracle plays had become the great events of the year in every town and city of Catholic 
amas Christendom. Through them the Church, at the zenith of its power, brought its moral 
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DANCE OF SALOME. Bas relief from the Rouen Cathedral 


teachings, its civilizing sense of rich and ordered living, its hope for the life to come, within | 
the compass and understanding of the simplest of its worshipers. Just as the cathedrals | 
had been built and adorned during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries through an un- 
precedented communal effort, so the miracle and morality plays were the work of the entire 
community. Choir boys donned wings and became angel bands; citizens, men and women 
alike, became actors; strolling entertainers were drafted for interludes and comic episodes; 
guilds and confréries supplied gorgeous costumes and properties and took part in the 
performance; the church lent vestments and holy vessels; the scribes and clerics wrote the 
plays; the artist designed and directed; altogether several thousand participants were 
sometimes involved in a single production. The audiences were enormous. Sixteen thousand 
people attended the eight-day performance of a mystére at Rheims. They sat from eight in 
the morning to seven at night on stands, in windows or on the roofs of houses looking 
down on a scene such as that shown in the Rheims Vengeance where the various ‘mansions’ 
representing the different scenes of the play were set about the Cathedral square. 

The organization of these tremendous shows was often undertaken by artists whose 
paintings are among the masterpieces of the period. The miniatures by Fouquet in the 
Heures of Etienne Chevalier are the work of a man of the theatre so steeped in his own 
experience in play production that his series of painted scenes might serve both as stage 
designs and as directions for movement and grouping. On his pages scene after scene 1s 
presented on raised platforms, the action clearly indicated, the characters, costumes, 
properties and stage business corresponding exactly with the still extant text of the play. 

The influence of the mystery plays on the artists and craftsmen of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is everywhere apparent. The grouping of the famous scenes in the lives 
of Christ, the saints and the prophets, the characters and incidents shown in painting and 
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rRIUMPH IN HONOR OF THE DUCHESS OF URBINO (Ufizzt, Florence), by Piero della Francesca (c1416-1492) 


sculpture, often stem directly from the play texts and indicate that artists such as Memling, 
Rogier van der Weyden, Diirer and the early French and Italian masters, were deeply 
impressed by what they saw on the stage. The artist who designed the Limoges enamels 
had surely seen ‘hell made in the shape of a huge monster with jaws opening and closing 
as desired’ when he pictured the torment of the souls whom Aeneas visited in the infernal 
regions. The sculptor of the Rouen Salomé must have had freshly before his eyes the antics 
of some lively sa/timbangue, called in to embellish a mystére of John the Baptist. 

The theatre of the Renaissance — like the life it mirrored — was far from being exclu- 
sively religious. While the Italian sacre rap presentaziont, the English mystery and miracle 
cycles, the French passions, the Spanish autos sacramentales, filled the streets and crowded 
the market-places of Western Europe with a surprisingly uniform type of dramatic pag- 
eantry, the ducal courts of Italy experimented in new forms of stagecraft. Artist, architect, 
poet and patron were alike fired with a passion for rediscovering the wonders of the past 
and exploiting the riches of the present. The princes and cardinals rivaled one another in 
the presentation of allegorical pageants, masques and plays to mark such significant events 
in their political careers as alliances, treaties, marriages, births, deaths. Peregrino, Man- 
tegna, Peruzzi, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, painted scenery, designed costumes, directed 
intermezzi for the delight of the courts of Urbino, Milan, Florence and Mantua. 

The effect achieved by these performances, which were as much admired by the popu- 
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TERENCE: DIT ‘DES Ducs’. During the reign of Charles VI (1368-1422) 


lace watching them in the streets as by the nobility who admired them indoors, can be seen 
today in the painting of Botticelli, Francesco del Cossa, Carpaccio or Piero della Francesca 
The elaborate pageant-wagons drawn by horses, unicorns, dragons or men, the dancing 
groups, the musicians, singers, soldiers, the costumed actors and actresses carrying elabo- 
rate symbolic properties, the color, movement and richness of detail are inspired by, if not 
actually copied from, the popular intermezzi. 

These ducal entertainments were embellished by revivals of the classics which were 
also a feature of the very active university life of the times. Though almost all vestiges of 
the Greek and Latin drama had disappeared during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the plays of Terence and Plautus had remained through the darkest of the dark ages 
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not within the sanctuary of the very church which had banished play-acting from the scene. 
The plays were considered good Latin exercises and as such were studied by the priests and 

vere clerics. As the Universities grew in importance the performance of Latin comedy became 

s of popular. The plays of Terence were acted at the Universities, and, with the tragedies of 

tan Seneca, were considered by the learned correct models for playwriting as opposed to the 

ges naive, inchoate narratives of the miracle and morality texts. In the theatre, Latin comedy 
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was presented in modern dress exactly as were the Bible stories. The Andrias and Sosias, 
the courtesans and gallants of ancient Rome, appeared in the pictures which decorate the 
manuscripts and early printed texts, in characteristic mediaeval or Renaissance costume. 
The artists have imagined the scenes set with ‘mansions’ on a stage in the manner of the 
mystery plays in towns that might be Tours or Rheims or Mantua. 
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the Andria (7496) 


A curious tradition was at first associated with the production of Latin comedy — that 
of the reader or friend of the poet who sat in a booth or pulpit reading the play while actors, 
evidently jongleurs, mimes and dancers, performed in front of him. The reader had come 
down onto a forestage in the University performance of Terence which is shown on page 611 
in the fifteenth-century French manuscript. Before long he disappeared entirely, leaving 
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SKETCH FOR A STAGE SCENE, probably by Fuvarra (1676-1736) 


the actors on a platform stage hung with curtains representing a series of doorways to as 
many different houses. On such stages throughout Europe the University theatre bur- 
geoned during the Renaissance, playing not only the classics for the edification of the 
students and fellow-townfolk but beginning, in line with the growing national consciousness 


of England, France and Italy, to attempt native drama as well. 
At the beginnirg of the sixteenth century Ariosto, Aretino and Machiavelli were writing 
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courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





SCHOOL OF ATHENS (Vatican, Rome), by Raphael (1483-1520) 


plays in Italian and providing new material for the painters, actors and architects to present 
before increasingly sophisticated audiences who were far more interested in these experi- 
ments in stagecraft than in the adventures of a certain fellow-countryman named Christo- 
pher Columbus who had recently discovered a new world for Spain. 

Raphael painted the scenery for a performance of Ariosto’s Suppositi in the Medicean 
Pope Leo X’s private theatre in 1513. Raphael’s sense of dramatic presentation, as well as 
his mastery of the ‘art of perspective in scenes’, is strikingly apparent in such compositions 
as that of his ‘School of Athens’ and had a lasting influence on scenic design as the drawing 
by an artist of the eighteenth century, probably Juvarra, indicates. Peruzzi, the Bibienas, 
Torelli, Piranesi and the rest carried the tradition through the eighteenth century to the 
nineteenth where it finally declined into the flamboyance of the operatic stage and the 
painted architectural intricacies of English and continental productions. 

While the Pope built himself theatres and enjoyed the japeries of his Dominican buffoon 
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TILTING MATCH BETWEEN CARNIVAL AND LENT, dy Pieter Bruegel The Elder (1525-1569) 


and the farces and interludes of the strolling players, a change was coming over the com- 
plexion of Catholic Europe. The spiritual value of the See of Rome whose temporal wealth 
was so pleasantly exploited by its incumbents was being questioned. 

Bruegel’s canvas of a tilting match between Carnival and Lent was a scene familiar on 
Shrove Tuesday in the streets of every town throughout Europe until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. By 1517, however, the battle here represented was edged with paradox. 
In the crowds watching the scene, particularly in the northern countries, there might be 
those bold enough to identify Lent with a certain Martin Luther and his battle against the 
corruption of the church, and Carnival with that of a worldly Catholicism that rivaled the 
princes of the earth in splendor and unscrupulous rapacity. 

The first trumpet had been sounded in the wars of religion which were to tear Europe to 
pieces for a century, but before the carnage, the heretic-burning, the persecution and blood- 
letting began in earnest, the Princes of the Renaissance staged their most magnificent show. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold was the apotheosis of royal pageantry. Here Francis I and 
Henry VIII, both handsome, young and debonair, met and feasted and made merry while 


jousts were fought by just such handsomely caparisoned knights as the two depicted here. 
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TWO KNIGHTS IN TOURNAMENT REGALIA (German, 1539). From a Tournament Book 


In the meantime another young man — they were all under thirty, these rulers of the 
world in 1520 — was being crowned Emperor at Aix-La-Chapelle and a vast portion of the 
Western World including Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, Naples and unknown stretches 
of America came nominally under the control of the twenty-year-old Hapsburg, son of mad 
Joanna of Spain and grandson of Maximilian. Charles V’s first act was to call the Diet of 
Worms to silence Martin Luther’s bold criticism of the Church which, with the aid of the 
Fugger millions, had just crowned him Emperor. But the voice was not silenced and never 
would be. Protest was in the air — political, social, economic. All the imprisonments, burn- 
ings and shootings that have been indulged in from the Inquisition to the totalitarian state 
will not permanently prevent man from speaking his mind. 

Nor do they stop him from following his main avocations, the pursuit of bread and 
amusement. In the Piazza of San Marco the traders of the world, Greek, Spanish, English, 
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MOUNTEBANKS BEFORE SAN MARCO (7/670), by Giacomo Franco 


Turkish, French, German, pause for a moment to permit a mountebank to fool them with 

his elixir of life, to hear a girl sing, laugh at a foolish old man and roar at the antics of a 

Zanni. The jokes are old, recognizable in any language. Only here they are given with such 
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COMMEDIA DELL” ARTE TROUPE AT THE COURT OF CHARLES Ix (7572), by Pau/ Porbus 


zest, there is such competence and precision, such vigor and speed in the performance that 
every gesture is effective, every jibe strikes home. For these are the first professional actors 
of the modern theatre, members of a guild or arte whose theatre, known as the commedia 
dell’ arte, was to spread like wildfire all over Europe. From such modest beginnings as those 
illustrated by Giacomo Franco in his picture of the Mountebanks of Venice the commedia 
troupes developed into acting companies of high standing and international reputation. 
The commedia dell’ arte was essentially the people’s theatre, a theatre of action, coarse 
laughter and ribaldry. Setting up a stage with a crudely painted curtain back drop in any 
open space where a crowd might be gathered, the trained performers of the commedia pro- 
ceeded to put on a show. Dialogue was invented for the occasion, appropriate action 
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BAROQUE COMMEDIA. Hanswurst, Harlequin, Pierrot and Pantalone 


evolved to fit a plot outlined in advance. The scenarios were the time-honored material of 
all comedy, playing endless variations upon the theme of the seven lively sins, on cuckoldry 
and incontinence, avarice, gluttony, thievery, deceit and the physical mishaps of the body. 

But it was not all mere horse-play and comic routine. The chief characters were biting 
caricatures of some of the most powerful forces of the day. Pantalone, the senile old cuckold, 
ever a favorite butt and laughing stock, was a Venetian Magnifico, representative of the 
merchant class whose influence was increasing daily. The braggart Captain, at first Italian, 
later Spanish, represented all that element of professional soldiery which weighed like lead 
on the necks of the European populations. In the Dottore the commedia pilloried the false 
pedantry of the schools. Zanni and Arlecino were the common people who in the end turned 
the trick, worthy predecessors of a certain Figaro who spoke so merry a prologue to the 
French Revolution. On the subject of the church and royalty, however, the commedia 
had little to say. Burning and the wheel were too much to pay for a joke. 

The vitality, wit, competence and high spirits of the commedia troupes soon won them 
a hearing in all courts of Europe where pageantry and long-winded latinate comedies were 
beginning to pall. How popular they were at the French court, for instance, is proved by 
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LIFE OF SIR HENRY UNTON (¢/557-1590). Painter unknown 


the money dispensed for their entertainment and by Paul Porbus’ famous painting done in 
1572. The massacre of Saint Bartholomew sheds a lurid light over this picture of royalty 
at play. Here are the chief characters in that ghastly episode in the religious-civil wars 
which were tormenting France: Catherine de’ Medici, Charles IX, the Duc d’Anjou (later 
Henri III), the Duc de Guise, Marguerite de Valois whose marriage to the future Henri 
IV was to precipitate the slaughter, playing with the comedians in cheerful unconcern. 
The best of the commedia troupes emerged as traveling companies that were to be 
found in France, Spain, Germany and England by the close of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. In spite of the wars with which Europe was continuously 
afflicted during this period, the wars of the Huguenots (1562-1598) and the long struggle 
of the Netherlands to throw off the Spanish rule (1568-1648), the commedia dell’ arte com- 
panies managed to find their way between the quarreling factions of Western Europe 
upon whom the necessity for supplying men and food for these endless conflicts weighed 
heavily. In each country where they settled they added native characters to their casts 
and acquired local characteristics. In time France transformed Pedrolino into the moon- 
struck Pierrot of Watteau’s paintings. England turned Arlecino into the hero of the harle- 
quinade, Germany developed the gluttonous Zanni into its favorite pot-bellied Hanswurst. 
While the artists and actors of the continent were creating theatre in all its physical 
beauty of scene and movement, the poets of England were giving it its voice. England, 
triumphantly defiant of the two great forces that dominated the continent, the Catholic 
Church and Spain, riding high on the glory of a defeated Armada (1588) and the far-flung 
exploits of her sailor explorers — the Cabots, Drake and Raleigh — was producing an 
unmatched dramatic literature. The background of that literature was, as on the continent, 
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THE MASQUE OF ZABETA, by Lucas de Heere (1534-1584). Queen Elizabeth, Funo, Venus and Minerva 


the mystery and morality cycles which were staged along the same general lines as in 
France. The unknown painter of Sir Henry Unton’s memorial picture was so impressed 
with the theatre’s technique of simultaneous presentation that he has used it in the bio- 
graphical setting of his curiously surrealist portrait of that Elizabethan worthy. Here we 
see Sir Henry from his birth in the right hand corner to his death and burial at the extreme 
left; and, as though to emphasize the theatrical effect, an attentive audience is scattered 
along the wall in the foreground, watching the procession of his lite go by. 

Queen Elizabeth, like all Renaissance princes, loved pageantry and show. Royal entries 
were magnificent; royal and princely banquets were served with all the trimmings of song, 
dance and minstrelsy. The Queen’s triumphal progresses through her realm were duly 
decorated with allegorical flattery and ornamented with classic masques such as that pi- 
tured so ingenuously in Lucas de Heere’s painting. She also listened willingly enough to the 
comedies performed by the London companies at Greenwich and Whitehall but she was 


not on the whole greatly interested in the art of the theatre except as it amused her leisure, 
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ed 

ies flattered her vanity and kept her good people out of mischief. 

ig, The English theatre, therefore, was a popular theatre, stimulated, of course, by the 
ly prevalent taste for learning, the passion for discovery and experiment which was typical of 
ICc- the time, but not too hampered by court control. Acting companies, under the patronage 
he of some noble Lord, though not permanently in his employ, played continuously before a 
as responsive and noisy public where actors such as Alleyn, William Kemp and Richard 
re, Burbage held their own against the fascinations of nearby cock-fighting and bear-baiting 
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DUTCH POPULAR THEATRE (7609), by Verschuring. With scenes from performances 


pits. The groundlings in the courtyard of inns, or within the circle of a wooden O built 
for the purpose, watched the muscular, deep-lunged tragedians, the agile, inventive comedi- 
ans, disport themselves upon a platform stage much like that set up by the commedza dell’ 
arte companies on their wanderings. And as they stood and listened, new worlds opened 
before them. Here were the glory of England, the adventure of learning, the mysteries of 
far lands, the humors of their own lives made suddenly real in unexpected music. Blood, 
thunder and death, the proper ingredients of melodrama, were also there to make the 
listeners’ hair stand on end in delighted horror; but above and around the action, soaring 
and singing, carrying the hearer forward whether he understood it or not — the torrent 
of Marlowe’s mighty line, of Shakespeare’s poetry. 

At the same time and in a similarly unadorned theatre, Spain’s most famous and pro- 
lific playwright, Lope de Vega Carpio, Fenix de Espafia, was tossing off his endless comedias 
to the unbounded delight of an audience as restless, violent and vocal as that which dis- 
ciplined and encouraged the greatest of English playwrights. Spain, like England, had its 
share of gorgeously decorated court pageantry, but the sombre atmosphere of the court of 
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BUFFOON (c/628) 


by Velasquez 





Philip II, shadowed by his fanatical persecution of the Moors and Protestants and by the 
strain of the endless wars in which his far-flung claims to dominion embroiled him, was not 
one where the lighter forms of diversion could flourish. It was a court where dignity, the fine 
point of honor, pride of birth and pride of power held sway, as the theatre which reflected it 
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STREET SCENE (7672) 


so vividly records. The cape and sword drama emanated from Spain when Spanish influence 
predominated in Europe. Nourished on the gold of the Indies and on a blind faith in his 
mission as the strong right arm and buckler of the Church, the Spanish hidalgo, as the play- 
wrights and painters of the period have immortalized him, is the incarnation of the superb. 
Velasquez expressed this quality in the attitude and gesture of the actor at the court of 
Philip IV, just as his contemporary Lope de Vega caught it in the conduct of his heroes and 
the music of his verse. 

But the superb, w hether in the individual, the church or the state must be supported at 
a price and the people of Europe paid heavily for Spanish pride. The first half of the seven- 
teenth century is filled with the clash of arms and the smoke of burning towns. While Spain 
fought to maintain her ascendancy and Germany struggled in the throes of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648) the common people of Europe attempted, against heavy odds, to 
till the soil and lay the foundations of modern trade and industry. Between looting armies 


and exigent tax-collectors, there was little time for the average man to cultivate the ament- 
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courtesy New York Public Library 





THEATERVORSTELLUNG (Brussels), by Van der Meulen (1632-1690) 


ties. General education was practically unknown; the vast majority could neither read nor 
write. The people depended on the much-traveled player-troupes for a glimpse of things 
beyond the grinding circle of their days. The theatre was not only the one form of amuse- 
ment a man could enjoy for whatever small coin his pocket contained — or for nothing at all 

but it was also one of the few methods of communication in a world that had neither 
newspaper, telephone, radio or new sreel. The players, as well as the plays they produced, 
were messengers from other worlds — worlds of which the men, women and children who 
stood in the roads and market-places watching with awe and delight the wonders on the 
stage, knew little or nothing. The plays presented them with examples of every variety of 
human and super-human experience, from the grandiose emotions of exalted personages 
shown in the theatre set up in the market-place at Amsterdam, to the slapstick antics of 
everyday life which warmed the heart of the good burghers of Brussels. The commedia 
ell’ arte, as Van der Meulen shows, still wove its way across Europe’s battle-fields, carrying 
its message of laughter and scepticism, selling nostrums for sick bodies and refreshment for 
tired souls, and prov iding the hungry w ith the circuses that are more important than bread. 
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SKETCH FOR A DECORATION, by Giovanni Ferretti (1692-1769) 


The commedia’s town and country cousins were equally popular. Though their costumes 
were more elegant and their manners more refined than those of their companions of hedge- 
row and market-place, Ferretti’s urbane worldlings, talking, singing and making love in 
languid elegance, fulfilled the same function. They kept the nobles and the people amused 
and diverted while the real rulers of destiny, the kings, cardinals and ministers, groomed 
the European states into national entities. 

Under the impetus of a King who thought Paris well worth a mass, and guided by the 
astute Richelieu, France, by the middle of the seventeenth century was recovering from her 
religious wars and becoming a force in European politics. At the same time two new pow- 
ers were coming into prominence, adding new elements of international competition to the 
crowded arena of Europe. In the east the Great Elector (1640-1688) was hammering Prussia 
into shape, while Russia stirred from its Asiatic dream under the lash of Peter the Great's 
energy. In the theatre the tendency towards national rivalry on the part of the rulers was 
expressed in an increasing ostentation in showmanship and mise-en-scéne. Designers like 
Torelli (1608-1678) the Bibienas (1657-1756) Juvarra (1676-1736) Piranesi (1720~—1780) 
traveled from country to country producing grandiose stage effects with which to flatter the 
vanity of aspiring rulers. Arcade was added to arcade, in endless perspective. New ma- 
chines were invented. Costumes became increasingly lavish. Singing, dancing and music 
turned Ofe//o, for instance, into the gargantuan palace-play the Bibiena scene suggests. 

This orchestration of sound, architecture, color, light and general magnificence were 


leading up to the triumphant emergence of Le Roi Soleil himself. The theatre of Louis XIV 
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OTELLO, by one of the Bibiena family, probably 17th century 


~ 


was a play within a play, for lite at Versailles, which was the pattern of all court lite on the 
continent for more than a century, was superlative theatre from beginning to end with the 
King as star performer, taking and holding centre stage. Politically Louis XIV had at last 
succeeded, with the help of Richelieu and Mazarin, in unifying and solidifying France. 
Order had been imposed upon a country torn for years by religious and civil war and the 
princes and leaders of factions were reduced to secondary roles in the Pageant of Versailles. 
The King kept the once all-powerful nobility occupied with wars of aggression or with 
ornamental attendance on his person, while his functionaries ran the country, collected 
taxes and prepared, by their growing ruthlessness, the inevitable day of reckoning. 

The classic theatre of France reflects the passion for law, precedence and pomp w hich 
Louis XIV symbolized. The cult of the three unities, the unswerving devotion to the 
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MOLIERE'S LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE, by Fean Lepautre (1617-1682). In the Grotto Theatre of Versailies 


rhymed Alexandrine mark the Golden Age of the French theatre which flowered a quarter 
of a century after Spain and England had produced their greatest theatrical masterpieces. 
The tragedies of Corneille and Racine with their remote, exaggerated and completely non- 
realistic treatment of themes far removed from daily life provided the court with a sense of 
vicarious elevation. The rude passions of the ancients were disciplined by the clarity of 
French logic. Lovers on the brink of final parting addressed each other with the formality 
of princes of the blood meeting at a /evée. Costume, gesture and attitude were equally 
noble, ornate and unreal, as Watteau has so admirably recorded. 

In Moliére clarity and logic were joined to common sense, and seasoned with gaiety. 
While Corneille and Racine wrote with their eyes on the three unities and their ears tuned 
to applause from the seats of honor, Moliére’s comedy, the crowning achievement of the 
French stage, came into being in the provincial theatres in intimate contact with the emerg- 
ing middle class of which it is so vivid a reflection. Like Shakespeare, Moli¢re was a man of 
the theatre whose business it was to entertain his audience, whether royal or rabble. He 


wrote his plays for the Parisian theatregoing public, but he also served the King. It was es- 
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Jules Bache collection 


LES COMEDIENS FRANGAIS, by Watteau (1684-1727) 


sential, in his day, to receive the blessing of the royal smile and to be accounted part of the 
world that existed only within that radiance. As early as 1658, he played before the young 
monarch and won his approval. From then on Moliére, while continuing to act and produce 
for the public theatre in Paris, was called upon for help in directing the royal revels which 
turned the gardens of Versailles into fantastic pleasure grounds. He planned the pageantry, 
organized the programs, wrote plays and acted in them. His last play, Le Ma/ade Imagi- 
naire, pictured by Lepautre, was given as part of one of the royal divertissements. 

Opera was perhaps the supremely suitable form for this courtly theatre of Louis XIV, 
nor could that theatre be more appropriately recorded than in the tapestry (pp. 632-3) 
woven in Brussels at the close of the seventeenth century. The very texture, color, quality 
and composition of the pictured scene, are expressive of the time and place. On a stage in 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE, AT THE COURT OF LOUIS xIv. Tapestry by Van der Borght (Brussels, c1700) 
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BANQUET OF ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA (Venice), by Tiepolo (c169}-1770) 


the Grotto theatre at Versailles a performance of Orpheus and Eurydice inspired by Ovid, 1s 
in progress. Louis XIV and his current mistress sit enthroned in a box on the right, the 
Queen at the left, courtiers and richly clad ladies are in attendance and food and wine are 
being served. Everything is opulent, ornamental, artificial. The tapestry is in itself an imi- 
tation of a painting, the woven gold frame emphasizing its pictorial quality. 


Tiepolo caught the same spirit of splendor and unreality combined with realistic preci- 
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Srom the Monumenta Scenica 





LE TURC GENEREUX (/759), dy Cana/letto. Performance of a ballet pantomime 


sion of detail in his ‘Banquet of Anthony and Cleopatra’ painted some fifty years later. It 
would be thus that a Corneillian Queen of Egypt might dress for a feast tendered an An- 
thony in Renaissance armor, while musicians play and a dwarf gambols on the stairs. 

Through her art Italy, though it produced no Shakespeare, Lope de Vega or Moliére, 
was still, in the middle of the eighteenth century, the centre from which the decorative side 
of lite radiated. Her artists went to the courts of France and Austria, to Frederic the Great 
in Potsdam, and Catherine the Great in St. Petersburg, and wherever they went scenes and 
machines took possession of the stage; the theatre became more pretentious, the costumes 
more sumptuous, the acting more hyperbolic, as in this picture by Canaletto of a produc- 
tion in Vienna in 1758. While the struggle for supremacy continued on the battlefields and 
in the chancelleries and counting houses of the competing powers, entertainments on a scale 
to challenge comparison with Versailles were staged in all the capitals of Europe for the sat- 
isfaction of the princes determined to outshine their rivals. 

As the century progressed the balloon continued to inflate. In France Louis XV was 
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LE PETIT LOGE, by Moreau le Jeune (1741-1814) 


using the riches acquired through his predecessor’s successful centralization of power ex- 
clusively in the pursuit of pleasure. The privileged nobles had become completely parasitical 
and were content to ruin themselves and the people for the doubtful satisfaction of cutting 
a figure at court. Refinement was added to elegance, the tears of the comédie larmoyante took 
the place of tragic passion, Marivaux replaced Moliere. Every detail of surface living be- 
came dainty, intricate, ornate; lace, brocades, snuff boxes, pink cherubim, feathers and 
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CROWNING OF VOLTAIRE AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE IN 1778, dy Moreau le ‘Jeune 


ruffles hid the depths of the country’s increasing misery under a fluff of gauze and frivolity. 

In the theatre the profound contradictions of this period of decadence were clearly 
evident. At the Comédie Frangaise audiences, noble and bourgeois alike, applauded the 
grand sentiments of the classic drama and signally failed to emulate its virtues; but the 
petits maitres of the day were far more at home in the ¢hédtres libertines where grandeur had 
no place and where license was the order of the night. Moreau le Jeune in his records of the 
vie galante of the times, has immortalized these waterflies who did not yet know that the 
carmagnole which would supplant their minuet was being rehearsed in the communes and 
taubourgs of Paris. Voltaire’s caustic pen wrote words of warning, his wit sounded the note 
of a profound and prevalent scepticism, but nothing could arrest the inevitable disaster 
which was to overtake this rococo world. 

Hypnotized by the glittering display of power at Versailles, the privileged classes of 
France failed to grasp the fact that a new order was dawning. Had they watched England 
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THOMAS KILLIGREW, THE LAST KING’S JESTER (/0650), by William Sheppara 


more carefully they might have seen the handwriting on the wall. While the Grand Mon- 
arque and his successors had been ruling the destinies of France by divine right, England 
had been through a revolution which ended in the ascendancy not of a king but of Parlia- 
ment — and Parliament, in theory at least, traced its authority to a new source. ‘The 
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courtesy Harsard Theatre Collection 


THE INDIAN QUEEN, from a mezzotint by W. Vincent 


people,’ so it had proclaimed in 1649, emphasizing its statement by decapitating its King, 
‘The people are, under God, the origin of all just power.’ The Roundhead Parliament 


which thus pre claimed itself the people's representative, was predominantly Puritan in its 


makeup. It brought into power a landed, bourgeois element, anti-clerical and anti-catholic, 
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STROLLING PLAYERS, by Hogarth (1697-7764) 


which looked with disfavor on the extravagant claims of kings, especially as they touched 
the pocketbook, and was essentially industrious, enterprising, mercantile. One of its first 
acts was to close the theatres as sinks of iniquity, inalienably associated with royal power. 
Their obscuration under Cromwell is as indicative of the times as their flamboyance under 
Louis XIV. The Puritan has always profoundly distrusted every form of showmanship, 
beginning with the mass and going right down the line to cock-fights and play-acting. Such 
men as Thomas Killigrew, courtier and Cavalier, were expelled from the country and all 
their works and ways repudiated. The last Englishman to bear the official title of King’s 
Jester, Killigrew was a servant both to the martyred Charles whose portrait hangs on the 
wall beside his desk, and to his son Charles II whose peaceful return to London and King- 
ship in 1660 was the signal for a temporary resumption of royal prerogative and for the re- 
opening of theatres that had remained under Puritan ban for eighteen years. The Restora- 
tion playhouse — small, intimate plaything of a clique — reflected, both in its form and 
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DRYDEN’S THE INDIAN EMPEROR, Sy Hogarth 


content, the life of the socially dominant group which brought back from exile on the conti- 
nent a type of living as well as a type of theatre familiar there. For the first time actresses 
appeared on the English stage. Scenery was introduced to the public theatres, costumes 
became more elaborate, as in the picture of The Indian Queen performed by one of the 
earliest English actresses in feathers and beads, brought from South America by Aphra 
Behn and ‘infinitely admired by persons of quality’. 

As grandeur and elegance had been the order of the day in Versailles, so also were they 


the watchwords of the Restoration court. Even Shakespeare had to be made ‘fitt’ for this 


‘refined age’ which prided itself on its continental airs, and frankly scorned Puritan aus- 
£ P ; 


terity and the bourgeois virtues. Wit, ordered verse, fine clothes and equally fine manners, 
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SPANISH DANCERS, by H. Ximeno 


were the surface ornaments of a social order which contained within itself the extremes of 
contrast. The living conditions of the mass of the people in England were sordid in the 


extreme, though perhaps not so bad as those of the continent. Hogarth’s brush caught again 





and again the living picture of these contrasts and nowhere more vividly than 1n two paint- 
r | 


ings here reproduced. Behind the scenes in the theatre, as in society as a whole, the life of 
the majority of the people, though cheerful enough, was completely bereft of the ordinary 

amenities. The actors and actresses who at one moment would strut the stage in all the mt 
peacock glory of fine costume and noble speech, lived off stage the squalid, cluttered life of 
Hogarth’s picture. On the other side of the medal is the polished suavity of the drawing 
room where ladies in panniers and lace and gentlemen in white periwigs and brocaded coats | 
watch a children’s performance of Dryden’s The Indian Emperor on a miniature stage. 


Neither the strolling players nor the fine company in the ‘Conversation Piece’ had any idea 


of the fundamental change that was coming over the face of the world they lived in, unless 

indeed one of the ruffled gentlemen was by chance a member of the Society for the En- ' 

couragement of Art and Manufacture which in 1761 had offered a prize for improvements | 
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BULL-FIGHT, by Goya (7746-1825) 


in the spinning wheel. But he and the company here assembled were undoubtedly far more 
interested in the results of the Peace of Paris signed in 1763 than in Hargreaves’ jenny 
which received the prize four years later. Colonial expansion and adventure were in the air. 
The treaty with France had established England’s dominance in India and her supremacy 
on the high seas. In North America, also, thanks in no small measure to the ability of a 
young Indian-fighter named George Washington, England had won her long struggle 
against France and now shared with her old enemy Spain the control of that continent. On 
the eve of the American, the French and the Industrial Revolution, the subjects of Good 
King George were enjoying a momentary calm. 

Entertainment, escape in the sense of distraction from immediate worries, is, of course, a 
basic element in the theatre, and so the dance, the circus, the puppet show, the bull-fight, 
the prize-ring, the baseball field have bonds of interest with theatre in its broadest sense. 


Particularly is this true of Spain. The dance in all its forms runs like a counterpoint of 
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LE POLICHINEL DU PONT DES ARTS (Parts, early 19th Century) 





movement and gaiety in and out of its sombre history. The Spaniard danced in church as | 


well as in the theatre, at home as well as abroad. The click of castanets, the twang of the | 


guitar, the concentric rhythm of dancing figures are a constant accompaniment to the pass- 
ing show. So, too, the violent and bloody drama of the bull-ring, with its ritual entries, its 
beauty of costume, its traditional formulae and procedures, its tremendous climax, is an 


inalienable part of the Spanish scene. The skill required in this dance of death between man | 
and beast has kept bull-fighting, for all its brutal details, from disintegrating into the purely | 


sadistic delights of the Roman arena. The northern countries took from Spain its drama of | 


sword and cape, love, honor and blood-drenched melodrama, but they were never able to | 
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MRS. SIDDONS, by Gainsborough (1727-1788) 


capture the rhythm of its dance nor did any of them adopt the bull-fight, preferring 
the excitements of prize-ring and cock-pit to the more lurid diversions of the corrida. 

As the eighteenth century progressed toward its revolutionary climax, certain of the 
more intelligent among the European rulers became conscious of the fact that all was not 
well with the world. Influenced by the writings of Voltaire and the French Encyclopaedists 


— Diderot and d’Alembert — by the scientific experiments in England and the new indus- 
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LE TRIOMPHE DU PEUPLE FRANCAIS (7/793), dy Louis David 


trial inventions everywhere, men like the Emperor Joseph II (son of Maria Theresa) and 
Charles III of Spain made a number of reforms. The merchant class grew in wealth and impor. 
tance and in all the capitals of Europe the theatre reflected the broader scene. The buildings 
themselves became larger, welcoming both the aristocracy and the people under the same 
roof. Since the intellectual currents of the day were directed toward political philosophy 
and science rather than poetry, playwriting was at a low ebb; but the classic repertory was 
there and the acting was magnificent. It was the great age of the tragedians. In the hands of 
Lecouvreur, Lekain, Clairon in France, of Garrick, Kemble and Siddons in England, of 
Ekhof and Shréder in Germany it expressed the final phase of the old régime in all its 
polished formalism and elegance of line and gesture. Siddons not only epitomized the 
grand manner of the English style in theatre, thought and moeurs, but her career con- 
firmed the new social status of the artist. Gainsborough, ignoring for the moment the 
‘turbulent and inhuman strength of spirit’ that made her great, painted her not as an ae- 
tress or a courtesan but as a great lady who had won an accepted place in the now domi. 
nantly bourgeois society of London. Sarah Siddons’ career began on the eve of the revolu- 
tionary epoch, but unlike her contemporaries of the Comédie Francaise she took no part 
in the turmoil. From far off, had she listened, she could have heard the sound of tramping | 
feet, the voice of the new era. ‘All men are born equal,’ declared the Thirteen Colonies in | 
July 1776; and again in July, thirteen years later, the Paris mob set fire to the Bastille in 
spectacular testimony to its belief that ‘men are born and remain equal in rights’. 

But long before the guillotine began its memorable work of enforcing liberty, equality, | 
fraternity by a general holocaust of heads, the theatre itself had rung the alarm. Louis XVI 
may have been a dull-witted fellow but he was not too stupid to recognize the messenger of | 
doom even when he appeared hidden behind the mask of harlequin. He forbade the per- 
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FOYER OF THE THEATRE MONTANSIER (77906), by Bovinet after Binet 


formance of Beaumarchais’ play, but in spite of his prohibition Le Mariage de Figaro was 
produced at the Comédie Frangaise in April 1784. The Queen was delighted, the nobility 
and petits maitres flocked to the theatre to laugh at and applaud sentiments which, within 
ten years, would lead most of them to death or exile. 

The emergence of the new order was the signal for an attempt to return to the Renais- 
sance, or rather to the early Roman custom of spectacular public dramatization of ideas. 
The Destruction of Tyranny, the Apotheosis of Reason, the Victory of the French People, 
these and similar shiboleths of the epoch were to be made vivid and tangible to a liberated 
people through pageantry planned by artists burning with zeal for the cause. While ardent 
young poets like Chénier wrote plays such as Charles 1X (1789) for equally devoted and 
ardent actors like Talma, Louis David planned the gigantic pageants which were given 
yearly between 1790 and 1794 and in which the whole people were supposed to take part. 


They began in ordered procession and ended in riot, but Robespierre looked on and was well 
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ANTI-NAPOLEONIC BALLAD (7/877), bv Cruikshank (1792-1878). Elliston in character of Sylvester Daggerwood 


pleased, especially in the Féte to the Supreme Being in which he took an active part. 
With the execution of Louis XVI in January 1793 and the abrogation of royal authority, 
the theatre, like the country, went through a period of violent agitation and disorganiza- 
tion. The monopoly of the Comédie was canceled by the National Assembly as part of its 
attack on privilege in general. The theatre was to be free — to preach the new democracy 
under careful censorship! Dozens of little theatres such as that of La Montansier sprang up 
overnight. As Paris woke from the nightmare of the Terror, it found, like the old lady of the 
nursery rhyme, that skirts as well as heads had been cut off. The fashion in clothes as in 
painting, literature, philosophy and manners tended toward a classic simplicity of line. 
Before long the invincible Parisian elegance took possession of the new social order and the 
foyer of the Théatre Montansier in the Palais Egalité (Ex-Palais Royal) became a rendez- 
vous of the new bourgeois society. Citizens, soldiers, profiteers and lovely ladies met and 
made merry as a new reign of military and Imperial glory dawned. It was to Mademoiselle 
Montansier’s salon that Barras brought the young Lieutenant Bonaparte, hero of the hour, 
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PERFORMANCE IN A COUNTRY THEATRE, probably by Cruikshank 


in quest of a rich wife. Perhaps under her tutelage the lean, ambitious Corsican became 
interested in the theatre and its part in orienting public sentiment toward new ideals. At 
any rate when he had ‘liquidated the revolution’ and had been crowned Emperor he turned 
his attention (in the famous Decree from Moscow in 1812) to regulating the Comédie Fran- 
caise, as he was regulating all French, and indeed all European affairs. 

England, however, he could neither conquer nor regulate. The English armies in Spain 
and on the continent defied him. Her navy controlled the sea. The unheroic shop-keepers 
and rubicund middle-class gentry, such as those Cruikshank shows enjoying an anti- 
Napoleonic ballad rendered by their favorite comedian, Elliston, had a deep-rooted eco- 
nomic objection to Napoleon’s aggressions, which in the end would bring him to disaster. 

The England that beat Napoleon at Waterloo and enjoyed a brief period of raffish 
elegance under the Fourth George was keenly interested in the theatre not only in London 


where such actors as Elliston, Vestris, and Munden delighted the pit and gallery with their 
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THE PLAY SCENE, from Hamlet, 4y Delacroix (7799-7863) 


inimitable comic verve, where Kean was rivaling Kemble in tragedy and Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Hazlitt, Lamb and Leigh Hunt might be seen any night at the play, but in the coun- 
tryside as well. Barnstormers still played to rowdy and enthusiastic crowds under condi- 
tions no less primitive than their strolling-player forbears had struggled with. At the same 


time across the Atlantic the American cousins of these devoted followers of Thalia were 


battling the rivers and forests of the West, taking theatre to the frontiersmen and pioneers | 


of the new country. It was much the same kind of theatre as that which the English 
countryside enjoyed. Its repertory of stilted, high-falutin’ tragedy, battered classics, 
raucous comedy was the same. Its makeshift stages, tawdry properties, and incredible 
costumes were much alike. Alike, too, the courage and high-spirited good humor of the 
troupers and the open-mouthed enthusiasm of the audiences. 

Profound and far-reaching changes in the lives of the people enjoying these time-honored 


serene 


shows, were, however, in progress. Both in Europe and America the rapid emergence of the 
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from the Monumenta Scenica 





DER VERSCHWENDER, by André Geiger after Schoeller 


new industrial civilization was affecting every phase of daily life and thought. Methods of 
tilling the soil, manufacturing materials, handling metals, transporting men and goods and 
of inter-communication generally had changed very little in Western Europe from the days 
of the Romans until the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centu- 
ries. Then the world seemed to burst into a flame of practical inventions just as it exploded 
in political revolution. Following Hargreaves and his spinning jenny, Cartwright developed 
the power loom (1787), Watt the steam engine (1769), Whitney the cotton gin (1792) and 
Arkwright the factory system into which all these elements fitted — concomitant parts of 
the industrial juggernaut. The printing press gave it a far-reaching voice and communica- 
tion became simpler, swifter, more far-reaching. By the time the Napoleonic dream had 
faded and France, in 1830, had settled down temporarily under the umbrella-sceptre of her 
citizen-king, the salient features of the machine age were clearly defined. A child could do 
the work of a hundred men — and did. Factory towns were replacing the villages where 
handicrafts had been the occupation of whole families for generations. Workers began to 
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MACBETH: THE WITCHES, drawing by Goethe (1749-1832) 


gather together to talk and think. Labor and capital became conscious of their mutual 
problems and antagonisms. 

One stronghold of the old régime remained, but was soon to fall before the attack of a 
phalanx of inspired poets. ‘Let us take the hammer to poetic systems,’ Hugo wrote in the 
familiar manner of the political manifesto. “Let us throw down the old plaster that con- 
ceals the facade of art. There are neither rules nor models, or rather there are no rules ey- 
cept the general laws of nature.’ Liberty from the rules, fraternity with the grotesque and 
the lowly as well as the heroic, equality for all the offspring of the artist’s imagination, were 
the watchwords of French Romanticism which took its inspiration both from the political 








altars of its own country and from the artistic fires kindled in Germany by Lessing, Goethe | 


and Schiller. The theatre was the natural outlet for this movement of liberation in the arts 
and the opening night of Hernani at the Théatre Frangaise in February 1830 was a battle 


royal between the conservative upholders of the classic tradition and the long-haired, | 


Wertherian youths who were ushering in a new era. The new era triumphed. Poets, painters, | 


critics, and in time the actors and the public, succumbed to the fascination of this new at- 
tack on the problems of art and life. The austere line of David’s republican heroes, of his | 
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courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





LE COUPLET FINAL (7862), by Daumier 


glorious Napoleonic warriors, gave way to the softer, more domestic and realistic treatment 
shown in the story-telling canvases of Delacroix. Yet though the Romantic movement was 
ever proclaiming its return to nature, it was a nature strongly colored by poetic imagina- 
tion, and still littered with the remains of classic temples. Werther’s emotional excesses 
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REHEARSAL ON THE STAGE, by Degas (7834-1917) 


vibrated for years in the hearts of a Europe weary of wars and bloodshed and had for a time 
a greater influence on the art and literature of the day than Goethe’s later, and far more 
important, labors. 

As the nineteenth century progressed and the new rulers of destiny settled firmly into 
the seats of power, the theatre became the mirror of the bourgeois society which predom- 
nated everywhere, whether kings or queens or presidents happened to head the state. 
Within its own artistic medium it went through many changes. Each country had its sep- 
arate highlights, its actors, playwrights, directors, exploiters, who provided good, bad and 
indifferent entertainment with varying success; but whether it is Daumier’s French couple 
hurrying out before the curtain falls, or Charles Kean rivaling Macready in increasingly 
sumptuous and elaborate staging of plays, whether the entertainment is opera or ballet, 
pretty girls, vaudeville turns, or circus, it mirrors faithfully the ideals of a complacent and 
increasingly wealthy group of people who came from every walk of life, but who had in 


common a yearning for better things than their dull lives afforded, a need for imaginativ 
g for better things than their dull | forded lf ginative 
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LE CHAHUT, by Seurat (1859-189/) 


and sensuous release, and at the same time a firm belief in the status quo. 

England dominated the period from the social and political point of view and gave it 
the name of her Queen, while France, still struggling with her internal political problems 
which were not solved until a second, pallid Napoleon had come and gone from the Tuile- 
ries, took the place of Italy as leader in the field of art. Literature, painting, theatre during 
the middle of the century were predominantly French in form, Victorian in content. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, by William Dunlap (1766-1839) 


This was true even in the United States, though at first the French influence was felt 
only as it sifted through its English restatement. In spite of the Revolution and the War of 
1812, America remained through the greater part of the nineteenth century under the spell 
of England. Its social, political and literary thought was so strongly marked by this heri- 
tage that the theatre reflected it, as William Dunlap’s painting of The School for Scandal 
with its strongly English flavor in costume and treatment as well as its subject, indicates. 
Dunlap himself represented the first step toward a naturalized American stage. He was 
not only a painter who had to his credit portraits of a number of the leading men of the day, 
but he also managed theatres, wrote plays and published, in 1832, the first history of the 
American theatre. Jefferson, grandfather of the Joseph who, as Rip Van Winkle, was to 
represent for several generations of Americans their most tenderly sentimental theatrical 
experience, is in the cast. The play is that very “School for Scandalization’ which Jonathan, 
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THE WESTERN DRAMA. Variety show in Cheyenne 


first of stage Yankees, was attending when he complained in Tyler’s The Contrast that he 
wanted to see ‘sights’ and not merely peek at other people’s private business. 

Like Jonathan, the pioneers who in the forties, fifties and sixties fought their way across 
the plains and forests, the rivers and mountains of the continent, also had a great appetite 
for ‘sights’. Hardy companies of players, following them on the westward trek, answered 
their need. Stages were set up in barns, in bars, in tents, and actors appeared from nowhere, 
carrying their pack of inappropriate tragedies, worn comedies, farces, songs and dances. 
Children like Lotta Crabtree were born and grew up in the atmosphere of Hogarth’s stroll- 
ing players, with the added excitement of living in a world still in the making where argu- 
ments were settled with shotguns, and gold nuggets torn from the earth that day were the 
reward of a successful evening’s performance. 

The primitive form of the pioneer theatre, true heir of the wandering entertainers from 
the commedia dell’ arte on, was in keeping with the equally crude life in these towns built 
overnight. The first necessity in a western boom town was a saloon, the second, a theatre, 
usually christened Opera House in the expansive terminology of an adolescent world. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. Early woodcut used for promotion 


The drama in these theatres was taken from the discarded wardrobe of European romanti- 
cism, but its inherent vitality and effective showmanship lay in the drive which took man 
westward until there was no more land for him to stand on and he was forced to take to the 
air to satisfy his instinct for conquering the unknown. 

For pioneering was going forward in the minds of men at the same speed that it was 
conquering the earth. A breathless rapidity of discovery, invention, research in every field 
of physical phenomenon and human thought marks the close of the nineteenth century and 
is still in full swing. While Lotta’s audience dug coal and gold out of the earth, cut down 
forests to build railroads, plowed the plains and conquered the deserts, workers in the 
laboratories of the United States and Europe were exploring unknown territories both ma- 
terial and spiritual. In Paris, Pasteur (1822-1895) began the scientific conquest of disease by 
his studies of the infiniment petit, Darwin shook orthodoxy to its foundations with his The 
Origin of Species (1859), Edison developed the electric light (1879), Bell the telephone 
(1876), Marconi wireless telegraphy (1896). The age of electricity was in its cradle, pre- 
paring a world where even time and space would take on new meanings. 
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courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art 


A STAG AT SHARKEY’S, by George Bellows (7882-7925) 


Accepted institutions as well as natural phenomena were being subjected to inquiry 
during this active half century. In the United States slavery had become an issue which 
was to lead to civil war. Propagandists deluged the country with arguments, the most 
famous of which was Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Dramatized, it became America’s 
favorite play, and continued its popularity long after its propaganda purpose was forgotten. 

Change was in the air in Europe as well as in America. The social order was being af- 
fected by the advances of the machine age. The average man no longer depended on human 
entertainers for the necessary pauses in his hard-driven life. Education and the printing 
press brought cheap entertainment as well as world news into the poorest homes. Twice a 
day melodrama of the most lurid and exciting kind was available to everyone who could 
spare a penny. Cheaper and easier transportation brought travel and new ‘sights’, prize- 
fights, baseball, cricket, within the range of many purses. On the other hand a growing 
sense of the complexity of life and of the responsibility of individuals towards the com- 
munity was reflected in an increasingly serious theatre with its ‘slice of life’ technique. 

Realism in the theatre was part of the effort of man to understand by every possible 
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TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD. Sti// from the Eisenstein film 


method the meaning of the phenomena in the midst of which he lives so precariously. 


Among the playwrights, Ibsen and Shaw, among the theatre craftsmen, Antoine and Stan- 


islavski to name but four among many hundreds worked for a theatre which should 
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DANSE MACABRE (/93}4), by Mabel Dwight 


be conscious of a changing world and not merely provide an anodyne against its ills. 

The anodynes were there also. Circuses on the time-honored formula of show-ring and 
clown. Circuses in the form of athletics on a super-Roman scale,combining the joys of stadium 
and arena, regaling their hundreds of thousands. Finally, circuses as the electric age has 
created them — the perfect anodyne of the darkened movie house and the iridescent 
screen with its huge, murmuring images of fantasies fulfilled. 

The theatre itself, the theatre of the human actor and the spoken word continued its 
immemorial function of reflecting through the variety of its forms and even through its 
problems and shortcomings the complex, multi-faceted world in which we live. From the 
propaganda play to burlesque, from the theatre under the control of the box-office to the 
theatre under the censorship of a predominant ideology; from pure entertainment to pure 
art, all are present in the theatre today. The twentieth-century revolutions and retrogres- 
sions have found the theatre as ever a valuable weapon for those who control it. In the 
totalitarian states it reflects the prevailing gestures and slogans and maintains the latest 
status quo. With the cinema, the technique of mass pageantry used in the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the French Revolution has been revived in a spectacular form. The 
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Russian cinema directors used the citizen-soldiers and workers as performers to re-enact 
and record the great events of their revolution. ‘No longer a few faces but hundreds — which 
should not act, but be!’ wrote Eisenstein, creator of Potemkin and Ten Days that Shook the 
World. ‘My actors are everywhere,’ Pudovkin said in 1928, as Fouquet might have said 
five hundred years earlier when he rounded up the cast for a mystery cycle. ‘They are not 
artists, they are the characters themselves, physically and psychologically right.’ Once 
again, under the direction of master-craftsmen and the supervision of a dominant power, 
the people themselves restated in terms of the theatre the credo of the age. 

But if the dominant power, the rulers of destiny, pull the strings of the human puppets, 
they are themselves jerked by a force beyond their own control. Looking at the kings and 
prelates, the princes and the war lords, whose worlds the theatre has so faithfully reflected 
for the last five hundred years, we are reminded that even the most formidable and terrify. 
ing of them all have come and gone again. Neither infallibility nor divine right, neither 
royal prerogatives nor the conviction that ‘/'état c'est moi’, neither destiny nor the mailed 
fist, has served to keep them on their pinnacles. 

They have postured and gestured for their little hour before a sardonic Mars, whom 
Mabel Dwight presents in all the splendor of modern dress, but they have not remained 
long on the stage. It is just possible that the briefness of their careers was due to the fact 
that they overlooked certain basic principles essential to the well-being of the world. 
The actor-poet, Everyman, who began his speech so hopefully some sixty pages back, 
though saddened at the sight, is not dismayed. The stars in his sky are momentarily 
eclipsed, but he has an unquenchable light in his lantern. Lifting it above his head, he goes 


forward, like Diogenes, searching for an honest world. 


courtesy 7. B. Neumann 


EPILOGUE: 
THE ACTOR 
SPEAKS, from 
Der Arme 
Vetter (1919), 
by Ernst 
Rarlach 
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The Mirror’s Frame 





HE physical form of the stage, of the frame that held the mirror, has varied as continually 
tl the last five hundred years as has the life which its artists, actors and poets have 
reflected. Beginning with the ‘two trestles, four boards and a passion’ which are the basic in- 
gredients of all theatre, the Renaissance experimented in every type of stage and auditorium, 
from the platform in the market-place to the architectural glories of Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico 
at Vicenza. The two currents that poured into the theatre of the early Renaissance — that which 
stemmed from religious faith and that which had its source in intellectual curiosity — found 
their counterpart in the two basic forms of theatre which existed side by side for many years. In 
one type a platform raised the actor above the heads of the audience so that he could be seen by 
those standing on level ground and the other raised the audience on stands in tiers of benches or 
boxes so that it could look down on the actor in a lower central space. 

The platform stage was, of course, by far the cheapest, most adaptable and practical form 
for the drama which grew from church ritual and from communal and festival forms of entertain- 
ment. It could be quickly and easily set up and taken down again and required no provision, 
except open space, for the audience. The mystery stage adopted from the church in which it origi- 
nated certain striking characteristics. When it moved out into the market-place it took with it the 
idea of the shrines and Stations of the Cross which in time became the typical simultaneous set- 
ting shown in the Valenciennes manuscript. The sequences of scenes became almost standard- 
ized: Hell’s mouth was placed on the extreme right of the platform, Heaven at the left. Between 
the two, the mansions were arranged either in a straight line or in a semi-circle on a shorter and 
deeper stage, or they w.-e set about a square or market-place as in the Vengeance scene shown 
on page 605. In England and Spain the problem of reaching the huge, standing audiences was 
solved by moving the stages themselves from place to place on wagons or pageant wains. 
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The Swan Theatre, by Johann de Witt, 1596 





| HE proudest boast of the platform stage is that in its final development it provided a frame— 

pie flexible, adequate — for some of the world’s great poetry. Fohann de Witt, a visitor 
from the continent about the year 1596, has both drawn and described a typical Elizabethan 
stage. ‘ There are four beautiful theatres in London,’ he said, ‘which are distinguished by theit 
signs; in these plays are daily performed in public. . . . The largest is that distinguished hy 
the sign of the Swan; . . . this holds 3000 persons on seats. I have delineated above the shape of 
this theatre; it is seen to follow the lines of a Roman structure.’ The main characteristics of thest 
wooden O's where Marlowe and Shakespeare wrote, Alleyn and Burbage acted, were the plat- 
form with its overhanging canopy, the inner stage and balcony with the tiring house behind, the 
open pit where the groundlings stood, and the covered galleries running around the sides, whert 
the nobility and gentry could sit in comfort. When supplemented by rich costumes, approprialt 
furniture, properties and hangings the Elizabethan stage proved ample enough for spacious 
acting and for all the demands of the noblest period of English drama. 
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Student Plays of the Middle Ages 


HE platform stage was used by the student players and commedia dell arte companies at the 
ee time that the Renaissance artists and architects were experimenting with Greek and 
Roman theatre ideas. Sheldon Cheney has traced the evolution of the ground plan of both audi- 
torium and stage, in theatres where the audience was comfortably seated to watch the perform- 
ance on the floor below. With the rediscovery of Vitruvius in the late fifteenth century and with 
Serlio’s Architettura new theories of theatre building were evolved which took such forms as that 
of Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico with its permanent architectural setting, its five arches and its 
semi-circular auditorium all enclosed under one roof. The enlargement of the central arch, as 
these changing ground plans indicate, finally formed the proscenium as we know it today. 


from Stage Decoration, by Sheldon Cheney 
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Types of Theatre from Greek to Renaissance 
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ABASTIANO SERLIO’S Architettura published between 1537 and 1544 had an incaley, 
able effect on the theatre everywhere. Translated into many languages, it was widely req 
and followed. Serlio was himself a painter, engraver, architect and scene designer. He was a 
sociated with Titian in Venice and Pierre Lescot in building the Louvre and also worked g 
Fontainebleau. His scenes in perspective set the pattern for design which dominated the stay 
until the advent of Appia. Following Vitruvius he divided his mise-en-scéne into three types, th 
Tragic, the Comic and the Satyric. Of the Comic Scene here given, he says in the English transh, 
tion of Robert Peake, ‘the houses must be slight for Citizens, but specially there must not want, 
brawthell or bawdy house, and a great Inne, and a Church; such things are of necessetie tok 
therein. . . . And especially above all things, you must set the smallest houses before, that ym 
may see other houses over or above them, for if you place the greatest before, then the place of th 
Scene would not be so well filled. . . . The windowes which stand before, were good to be mak 
of Glasse or Paper, with light behind them.’ Scenes in perspective such as these found a naturd 
frame behind the enlarged central arch of the luxurious princely theatres built during the Renais. 
sance, as Inigo fones’ project and the ground plan for the Sabbioneta show (page 665). Once th 
curtain could be drawn to veil the mysteries back-stage and permit complete changes of scem, 
once the tricks of relief and perspective painting had been mastered, once the resources of me 
chinery and the uses of light in buildings where daylight could be excluded, were discovered, th 
theatre was launched on its career of creating visually, with imitation bricks, imaginary worll 
for the joy of audiences who could now sit in comfort in a theatre made for their use. 





Serlio’s ‘Comic Scene’, 1545 
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Wi ng Setti ng, Strasbourg, 1055 








HE designs of Inigo Fones, Torelli, Piranesi for royal masques and opera give an impression 
le depth, solidity and grandeur which the modest theatres of simpler folk were unable to 
achieve. The actors, though they could not build as solidly as the artist-architects who had royal 
treasuries at their disposal, quickly adopted the proscenium arch, the curtain and the painted 
scene, designed in diminishing perspective, as valuable additions to their platform stage. In this 
picture of a German setting (1655) the theatre of the street has come indoors. Lights are hanging 
over a stage street in cheerful disregard of probability. Serlio’s elaborate houses have become 
painted flats, light, cheap, easy to move. 

From such modest beginnings as this the great public theatres of Europe eventually developed. 
The rectangular tennis courts which at first housed the Restoration players in London on stages 
not unlike the German scene soon became more elaborate and ornate, adopting the scenes and 
machines, conventions and techniques of royal playhouses. New theatres were built, Drury 
Lane rivaling Covent Garden in size and splendor. In France, Germany and Italy as well as in 
England larger and larger theatres were constructed during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
luries to welcome an ever growing and clamorous theatre public which invaded the galleries and 
demanded recognition with the aristocratic inhabitants of boxes and parterre who had for so long 
ruled supreme. So bourgeois theatres preceded the advent of the bourgeois drama. 
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Plan ow Projet de la resteuraton de [Opera de Stuttgarde. 





Cross section and plan for the Stuttgart opera 


HE ground plan of the theatre of Parma (page 665) indicates a tendency in building which 
Raina led to the absurdities illustrated today in the typical modern opera house. Th 
aristocratic theatre, beginning in a ballroom, providing galleries and boxes for royal and nobk 
patrons, often made use of the floor as well as the stage for masques and entries. It imprintedé 
pattern which is illustrated by the ground plan of this eighteenth-century opera house. Th 
horseshoe curve is here with its tiers of boxes for those who came more to be seen than to see. Tht 
over-ornamented proscenium, the elaborate architectural details of the auditorium, the stage with 
its enormous depth and many wing-grooves making possible imitation architectural wonder 
within the scene, are typical of an aristocratic tradition. It is a theatre for the favored few. Tht 
gallery gods could hear little and see less. The ground plans of the Scala of Milan, the San Carh 
of Naples, Drury Lane and the Metropolitan Opera House show the horseshoe effect still in ust 
after its original purpose has been outmoded. Sight lines are bad, acoustics accidental, and 
the comfort of the audience, except for stall- and box-holders, is reduced almost to a minimum. 
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from Architecture for the New Theatre 








Project for a Mass Theatre, by Norman Bel Geddes 


ODAY a new wind blows through the theatre. Artists and architects are considering the 
q theatre space — stage and auditorium alike — in terms of its essential use: as a place 
where the greatest number of people can see and hear with the greatest possible ease and comfort. 
Tradition or perhaps more correctly, inertia, is being challenged. ‘ Latterly,’ Edith F. R. Isaacs 
writes in Architecture for the New Theatre, ‘architects with imagination all over the world have 
sprung upon the problem of the theatre building as worth solving, not only as an arrangement of 
mass and form, and not only as a functional unit, but as a social unit.’ Norman Bel Geddes’ 
project for a mass theatre at Kharkov incorporates three theatres, accommodating 2000, 4000 
and 60,000 respectively. His intimate theatre seating its audience around a central stage recalls 
the original central dancing floor where the theatre was born. 


from Architecture for the New Theatre 
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Project for an Intimate Theatre, by Norman Bel Geddes 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


JOHNNY —— 
CALL IT A DAY 
200 WERE CHOSEN 
SPRING DANCE 
LIBEL 


MISS QUIS 
REFLECTED GLORY 


AND STARS REMAIN 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 

THE RINGER 

ROMANCE 

FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
STAR SPANGLED 

AH, WILDERNESS 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 
HOWDY STRANGER 
CHALK DUST 

RUSSET MANTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
NOAH 

LET FREEDOM RING 

THE DARK TOWER 
MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

THE SECOND MAN 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
WHEN LADIES MEET 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 

THE CRADLE SONG 
SCHOOL eae HUSBANDS 


BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 

THAT’S GRATITUDE 

THE SHOW-OFF 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
R. U. R. 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
AS HUSBANDS GO 

BIRD IN HAND 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Ben Fonson, Volume V, edited by C. H. 
Hereford and Percy Simpson. Oxford: 
$7. Volpone, Epicoene, The Alchemist 
and Catiline. 


The Stage Irishman, by G. C. Duggan. 
Longmans, Green: $6. History of the 
Irish play and stage characters from 
the earliest times. 


The Art of Make-up, by Serge Stren- 
kousky. Dutton: $3.75. For stage, 


screen and everyday life. Illustrated. 


The Hero, by Lord Raglan. Oxford: 
$3.50. Study of the position of the 
Hero in mythology, ritual, literature 
and drama. 


The Wheel of Fire, by G. Wilson 
Knight. Oxford: $2.50. Reprint of the 
first of a trilogy of studies of Shake- 
speare, the others being ‘ The Imperial 
Theme’, and ‘The Shakespearian 
Tempest’. 


The Technique of Isadora Duncan, by 
Irma Duncan. Kamin: $2. A pupil of 
Isadora Duncan analyzes her tech- 
nique in twelve lessons. 


Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have stood 
the test of time and earned their place 
on theatre shelves.) 


The Theatre, Three Thousand Years of 
Drama, Acting and Stagecraft, 
Sheldon Cheney. Longmans, Green, 
1929: $2.50. A comprehensive story of 
the theatre with its historical and 
cultural background. 


The Development of the Theatre, by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt Brace, 1927: 
$zo. Theatre buildings, stages, scen- 
ery and stage design from the Greeks 
to modern times. 


L’ Art Religieux de la fin du moyen age 
en France, by Emile Male. Librairie 
Arman Colin, Paris, 1925: $11.20. 
The authoritative work on French art 
in the Middle Ages. 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, by Facob Burckhardt. Phaidon 
Press, Vienna: $2.50. A basic study of 
the period; particularly valuable for its 
profuse illustrations. 
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MOVIES ON TRIAL 


Perlman 


ART OF SOUND PICTURES 
Pitkin and Marston 


FOUR STAR SCRIPTS 
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If interested, send for our recently compiled @ 
Bibliography on the Cinema 
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For a 


Theatre Bookshelf 
® 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays, unique in the 
literature of the dance ani 
modern art. Edited by Sheldon 
Cheney. 

$7.50 





LA ARGENTINA 
by Andre Levinson 
A study in Spanish dancing 


With 32 plates. 
$10.00 


THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from draw 


ings for theatre projects. 
$5.00 


Order from your bookseller 
or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 E. 49 Street New York, N.Y. 
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hanya holm studio 





school of dancing 
intensive course: 


september 2 to 18 —15 days 


regular fall term starts october 4 
children’s classes start october 9 
2 
hanya holm group 


concerts — lecture demonstrations 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 





‘Che 
Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of eight 
Ballets by Americans 
Available for bookings 

commencing July, 1937 

Management: Frances Hawkins 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 








KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 4th-31st 


—o— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 














See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, a 
/ist of those that have closed since the 
last recording and a (1st of attractions 
scheduled for the summer theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 


rOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033-—. 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15, 1936 .) Adaptation 
by Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 


With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 


14 .) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. With 
Henry Travers. 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 .) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 


THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25 .) Musical 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Willie and Eugene How- 
ard. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 .) by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER ( Feb. 
0 .) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy 
Conklin and Violet Heming. 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb. 20 

) by Arthur Kober. Producer and 

director: Mare Connelly. With Sidney 
Fox and Jules Garfield. 


EXCURSION (April 9 .) by Victor 
Wolfson. Producer: John C. Wilson. With 
Whitford Kane. 


BABES IN ARMS (A pril 14 .) Musical 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Di 
rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreography 
by George Balanchine. Settings by Ray- 
mond Sovey. With Mitzi Green, Duke 
McHale, Ray Heatherton, Wynn Murray. 
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ROOM SERVICE (May 19 ) by 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Produ: 
director: George Abbott. With 
Levene, Eddie Albert and Philip 


CLOSED 


DEAD END (Oct. 28, 1935 June 12, om " 
BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 13—June pie 31 
PENNY WISE (April 19—June 12 a 
BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27, 1035~Jiy 





























1037 0 
\BIE'S IRISH ROSE (May 12-June ig) Bevo 
~ , 7 aru t Pla 
SUMMER CrIRculT 







California 
PASADENA Community Playhouge 
mor Brown, director. Nightly exe 
day; matinees Wednesday and Sm 
rhird Annual Midsummer Drama 
(‘The Story of the Great Southwest 
19-24, Juarez and Maximilian, by® 
Werfel; July 26-31, Girl of the Golde, 
by David Belasco; August 2-7, Rog 
Rancho, by Belasco and Tully; Augug 
Miner's Gold, by Agnes Peterson, 






































STANFORD University Theatre, ohr 
Heffner, director. Stanford Summer 
Festival: August 20-21, Twelfth Night 


















































Colorado 
CENTRAL City —- Opera House. Richaihegrds 
drich, director. July 17—August 7, 4] 
TIouse, with Ruth Gordon, directed i {pe 
Harris, designed by Donald Oenslagg 



















DENVER — Elitch’s Gardens. George§ 
director. Until September 3. 


Connecticut 

GUILFORD — Chapel Playhouse. Rober 
ner, director. Until September 4. hg@@” 
plays include: Boy Meets Girl, The Chiligass 
HIour, Blind Alley, End of Summer, Man, ¢ 
spondent Unknown, Design for Living 
night at 8:30, Stage Door, Spring Dang 


IVORYTON Playhouse. Milton Stic 
rector. Until September 11. Plays ig 
Bell Bottoms (new), by James Stewart 
Lyststrata, Anna Christte. 


WESTPORT~- Country Playhouse. Dag 
tle, director; Richard Skinner, n 
Nightly except Sunday, matinee W 
day; until August 28. Alternating p 
tions with Westchester Playhouse, 
Kisco, New \ ork. 
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Delaware Ver 
ARDEN Robin Hood Theatre. Edwiniiied oth 
and Robert C. Schnitzer, directors. Tw = 
Saturday nights, until August 28. Pla . I 
clude: Private Lives, Petticoat Fever, 0 Sts 
Door, The Play's the Thing, The Fus - 
Fraser, Squaring the Circle, Fly Awaya - 
Charlie's Aunt. Cc 
. : wero" 
Georgia ie Th 
ATLANTA —— University Summer TBiijon: 
Anne M. Cooke, director. July 21,% - 
Will Shakespeare, by Clemence Dane. 4 
‘ eW 
Maine rm 
HARRISON Deer Tree Theatre. Mitty 


rica Clay Dillon, director. Until Augitiipy } 
Plays include: Offt.er 660, The Qiiogust 
HIushand, If. a 

VIN 


KENNEBUNKPORT — Garrick Players See Sk 
ert C. Currier, director. Tuesday-Saltjiy, y 
nights, Thursday matinee; until Septttieno; 
4. July 20-24, Noah, with Remo Baie j 
July 27-31, Cradle Snatchers, by “iiepa 
Mitchell; August 3-7, Bertha, The ier pl 
Machine Girl; August 10-14, Catcha OCKE 
By Its Tail (new), by David Woom 

August 17-21, Magnolia, by Booth Ta. 
ton; August 24-28, The Cat and the GR, , 
August 31-September 4, School for : 
by Moliére (in modern dress). Mar 
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for Yourself, continued 


at — New Ogunquit Playhouse (Man- 
vgn Repertory Theatre Company). Wal- 
Hartwig, director. July 19-24, Boy Meets 
July 26-31, They Knew What They 

; At Mrs. Beam's; Au- 

»-14, Criminal At Large; August 16-21, 

ween Was in the Parlor; August 23-28, 
< Tenacity and The No 'Count Boy; Aug- 
September 4, Dearly Beloved. 
sgt — Colony Theatre (Old Ogun- 
- Playhouse). Walter Hartwig, director. 
-» Cornelia Otis Skinner; August 2-7, 
te Theatre, written and acted in_ by 
vette Taylor; August 16-21, The Lan- 
aire Lass; August 24-27, Agamemnon 
4 Libation Bearers. 

MEGAN — Lakewood Theatre. Melville 

. director. Nightly except Sunday, 
gee Saturday; until September 25. July 
Boy Meets Girl; July 26, Reno, by John 
erart; August 2, First Lady; August 9, 
» Time Mary (new), by Owen Davis; 
mst 16, Lhe Prodigal Father (new), by 
jiam Barry. Also in August: new play 
ihn B. and Warren Hymer. 


sachusetts 
sfeRVILLE — Mary Young Theatre. Mary 
wag and John Craig, directors. Tuesday- 


Berday nights, until August 28. July 20, 


Command to Love; July 27, Help Your- 
Finew), by Carly le Moore. Also pe yssible - 
new play ‘by Edgar Selwyn and a new 
ice by | ord Chester. 


wuam — Little Theatre. William Eden, 
ctor. Nightly except Sunday, until Au 
: 28. July 19, Ode to Liberty, by Marcel 
an; July 26, Without Design (new), by 
liam Eden. 

BASSET South Shore Playe rs. Alexander 
wn, director. July 19, The Night of Janu- 
16th, with Jean Muir; July 26, Excursion; 
must 2, to be announced; August 9, 
wm Over Patsy; August 16, Remote Con- 
, August The Queen Was in the 


wr, 


>? 
- 


swis — Cape Playhouse. Raymond Moore, 
tor. Nightly except Sunday, matinees 
ednesday and Saturday. July 19, Tonight 
§30; July 26, The Petrified Forest, with 
ilips Holmes; August 2, Accidental Family 
), by Seymour Gross; August 9, Western 
tion, Please (new), by the Hacketts; Au- 
st 16, Liliom, with Joan Bennett; August 
 Homlet, with Eva LeGallienne; August 
New Faces of 1937, by Leonard Sillman 
others. 


wcestTER — Gloucester Theatre. Flor- 
ec Evans and Florence Cunningham, 
metors. Friday and Saturday nights, Sat- 
tay matinees; until September 4. Possible 
ys: The Second Man, Is Life Worth Liv- 

Charity Begins, The Mocking Bird, 
weroy Sarah, Olympia, The Learned Ladies, 
te Insect Comedy, Call It a Day, The 
nles, 

k BLUFFS Rice Playhouse. Phidelah 
¢ director. Nightly except Sunday, mat- 
t Wednesday. July 19, Candida; July 26, 
m Over Patsy; August 1, The Music 
aser, with William Edmunds; August 8, 
wi Lady; August 15, Tonight at 8:30; 
gust 23, Call It a Day. 

INCETOWN — Wharf Theatre. Neil Mc- 
t Skinner, director. Nightly except Sun- 
N, until September 4. July 19, White 
i; July 26, Cradle Snatchers; August 2, 
© Master's Voice; August 9, Lucresia 

ta (new), by Gilda Varesi. Also: two 

‘plays; a new musical show. 

XKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. Wil- 

Miles, director. Nightly except Sunday, 
aimee Wednesday; until September 4. 


fa) '9, The Texas Nightingale, with Ann | 


“rews; July 26, Storm Over Patsy; August 
“ony Mansions (new), by Jules and Eck- 
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ert Goodman; August 9, Becky Sharp; Au- | 


gust 16, Miss Quis, with Peggy Wood; 
August 23, Tonight at 8:30; August 30, 
Patience. 
Michigan 


ANN ARBOR Michigan Repertory Players. 
Valentine Windt, director. July 21-24, 
Yellow Jack; July 28-31, Pride and Preju- 
dice; August 4-7, Dangerous Corner; August 


11-14, H. M. S. Pinafore; August 17-19, 
Daughters of Atreus. 

Missouri 

ST. LOUIS — Municipal Opera House. Lau- 


rence Schwab, director. July 12, Salute to 
Spring (new), with music by Frederic Loewe 
and Earle Crooker; August 23, Wild Violets. 


New Hampshire 

KEENE Keene Summer Theatre. Freeman 
Hammond, director. Tuesday—Saturday 
nights, matinee Friday; until August 21. 
July 20-24, Biography; July 27-31, Fly 
Away Home; August 5-7, Ticket of Leave 
Man; August 10-14, Shavings; August 17 
21, new play. 

NEW LONDON New London Players. Jose- 
phine Holmes and Dorothy Claverie, direc- 
tors. Thursday-Saturday nights, Saturday 
matinee. Alternate weeks at Marblehead, 
Mass. July 22-24, The First Year; July 29 
31, Elizabeth The Queen; August 5-7, Meet 
The Prince; August 19-21, He Who Gets 
Slapped; August 26-28, a new play. 
PETERBOROUGH Peterborough Players. 
Richard Gaines, director. Tuesday—Sat 
urday nights, alternate weeks. July 27-31, 
Candida; August 9-14, Twelfth Night; Au- 
gust 24-28, Kingdom of God. 

TAMWORTH Barnstormers. Francis Cleve- 
land, manager; E. P. Goodnow, director. 
Nightly except Sunday. Plays include: Boy 
Meets Girl, Night of January 16th, Wuthering 
Heights (dramatization by Randolph Carter) 
Matrimony Preferred, Reflected Glory, To- 
night at 8:30, Candida. 

WHITEFIELD — Chase Barn Playhouse. Carl 
Allensworth, managing director. Tuesday 
Saturday nights, until September 5. July 20, 
Kind Lady; July 27, Fly Away Home; Aug- 
ust 3, Candida; August 10, The Whiteheaded 
Boy; August 17, Ode to Liberty; August 24, 


Elizabeth the Queen; August 31, Goodbye 
Again. 

New Jersey 

PARSIPPANY Morris County Playhouse. 


Leslie Austen and Hugh Rennie, managers. 
Until September 4. Possible plays: Meet the 
Wife, The Ghost Train, Springtime for Henry; 
three new plays. 

PEAPACK — Auditorium Theatre. Cliff Self, 
director. Tuesday—Thursday nights, until 
August 26. Plays include: The Late Christo- 
pher Bean, Dangerous Corner, Three-Cor- 
nered Moon, Accent on Youth, Biography, 
Personal Appearance, Fly Away Home, The 
Family Upstatrs. 
PLEASANT 
S. Iden 


Pleasant 
director. 


BEACH Point 
Thompson, 


POINT 
Playshop. 


Tuesday-Saturday nights, until September | 


4. July 20, Fresh Fields; July 26, End of Sum- 
mer; August 3, Garden Gloves (new); August 
10, Candlelight; August 17, Personal A ppear- 
ance; August 24, Patron of Arts (new); Au- 
gust ‘31, Three Men on a Horse. 


New York 

CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Repertory 
Theatre. Frederic McConnell and K. Elmo 
Lowe, directors. Thursday and Saturday 
nights. July 22, 24, Her Master's Voice; July 
29, 31, The Tempest; August 5, Her Master's 


Shining Hour. 

CLINTON HOLLOW — Reginald Goode Thea- 
tre. Reginald Goode, director. July 23, 
| Craig's Wife; July 30, Roadside; August 6, 
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Voice; August 7, Libel!; August 12, 14, The | 








MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


CHARLES COBURN FRANCES STARR 
CISSIE LOFTUS JAMES KIRKWOOD 
SELENA ROYLE KAY STROZZI 
PERCIVAL VIVIAN DONNA EARL 
MARIE CARROLL PERCY WARAM 
WILLIAM POST,JR. MARY HUTCHINSON 


and a distinguished professional company in 


v Twelfth Night July 6-10 

Vv The Farmer Takes a Wife July 13-17 
»> The Beaux’ July 20-24 
The Devil's Disciple July 27-31 

The Palace of Truth Aug. 3-7 

The Beurgeois Gentleman Aug.10-14 


INSTITUTE of the THEATRE 


Study and Experience with professional company. 
Training for Teachers 








H— Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. ax! 


WALTER HARTWIG 


announces 





the opening of the 
New OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
on Route No. 1 
Ogunquit, Maine 
on Monday, July 19th 
with 


“BOY MEETS GIRL" 


Evenings at 8:30 Daylight Saving Time 
Matinee, Fridays at 2:30 





Kempy; August 13, Silver Cord; August 20, 
Coquette; August 27, Three Live Ghosts; Sep- 
tember 3, Marrying of Ma (new). 


ESSEX-ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN — Harlan Com- 
munity Theatre. Harrison Lewis, director. 
Until September 4. Possible plays: Petticoat 

| Fever, The Curtain Rises, Goodbye Again, 
The Clutching Claw, Stranger at Home, Step- 
ping Sisters, The Whole Town's Talking, 
Crab-A pple. 


| 1rHAcA — Cornell Summer Theatre. A. M. 

Drummond, director. Possible productions: 
| The Importance of Being Earnest, Six Char- 
| acters in Search of an Author, four original 
| one-act plays, one new play. 


MOUNT k:scoO— Westchester Playhouse. 
Day Tuttle, director; Richard Skinner, man- 
| ager. Nightly except Sunday, until August 
28. Plays listed here will play the next week 
at the Westport Country Playhouse, Con- 
necticut. July 19, Lysistrata; July 26, At Mrs. 
Beam’s, with Mildred Natwick; August 2, 
Princess Turandot, with Anna May Wong; 
_ August 9, The Virginian, with Henry Fonda, 
August 16, Romance, with Eugenie Leonto- 
vitch; August 23, The Petrified Forest, with 
Frances Farmer and Phillips Holmes, 


| PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Maryverne 

| Jones, managing director. Nightly except 
Sunday, matinee Thursday. July 19, Ode to 
Liberty; July 26, The Gorilla; August 2, Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter; August 9, The Good 
Fairy; August 16, The Broken Twig; August 
23, Midwest; August 30, Thank You, 


POINT CHAUTAUQUA — Point Chautauqua 

Playhouse. E. W. Hickman, director. Until 
| August 28. Possible plays: Personal A ppear- 
ance, Kind Lady, Hotel Universe, Ceiling 
| Zero, Squaring the Circle, Three Men on a 
| Horse, Blind Alley, Let Us Be Gay, Yes My 
Darling Daughter, The Bat. 
(Continued on second page following) 
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J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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After the colored etching by 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


We have the largest collection of Rowlandson prints in this country 
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See for Yourself, continued 
SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festival. 
Charles Coburn, director. Tuesday—Satur- 
day nights, matinee Thursday. July 20-24, 
The Plutocrat; July 27-31, The Devil's Disct- 
ple; August 3-7, to be announced; August 
10-11, The Imaginary Invalid; August 12 
14, The Bourgeois Gentleman. 


SOUTHAMPTON — Southampton Playhouse. 
Sylvia French and Theodore St. John, di- 
rectors. Until August 28. Plays include: 
Theme and Variation (new), by Harold Gold- 
man; a new play by Donald Blackwell and 
Theodore St. John; Just Suppose. 

SUFFERN — County Theatre. Robert F. 
Cutler, director. Nightly except Sunday, 
until September 4. July 26, A Bill of Divorce- 
ment, with Percy Waram; August 2, Pride 
and Prejudice; August 9, Jdiot’s Delight, with 
Tamara Geva and Kent Smith. Also: The 
Guardsman, The Age of Innocence. 


WOODSTOCK Maverick Theatre. Robert 
Elwyn, managing director. Thursday—Sun- 
day nights. July 15, Penny Wise; July 22, 
Hedda Gabler; July 29, Libel’; August 5, 
Point Valaine; August 12, Candida; August 
19, End of Summer; August 26, Shining 
Hour; September 2, A Try-out. 


Oregon 

ASHLAND — Southern Oregon Normal School 
Drama Festival. Angus L. Bowmer, director. 
July 26-31, The Taming of the Shrew, Romeo 
and Jultet, Twelfth Night, in alternating 
performances. 


Pennsylvania 

EDDINGTON — Sarobia Country Theatre. 
Clyde Robinson, director. July 19, Captain 
A pplejack; July 26, Death Takes a Holiday; 
August 2, Murder in the Old Red Barn; Au- 
gust 9, a new play; August 16, The Taming of 
the Shrew. 
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MOYLAN-ROSE VALLEY Hedgerow Theatre. 
Jasper Deeter, director. Annual Shaw Festi- 
val, July 19-August 14: July 19, August 3, 
Arms and the Man; July 20, August 4, Can- 
dida; July 21, August 7, You Never Can Tell; 
July 22, August 6, The Devil’s Disciple: July 
23, August 9, Getting Married; July 24, Au- 
gust 2, Misalliance; July 26, 27, 31, August 5, 
13, 14, Too True to be Good; July 28, August 
10, Androcles and the Lion and The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets; July 29, August 12, 
Heartbreak House; July 30, August 11, Saint 
Joan. 


Rhode Island 


MATUNUCK — Theatre-by-the-Sea. Halstead 
Welles, director; T. Edward Hambleton, 
manager. Tuesday—Saturday nights, mati- 
nee Thursday. July 20, And for Yale; July 
27, A Church Mouse; August 3, The Devil's 
Moon; August 10, Kind Lady; August 17, a 
new play; August 24, Patience; August 31, a 
new play. 

NEWPORT Casino Theatre. The Actor- 
Managers, Inc., directors; Helen Arthur, ex- 
ecutive director. Tuesday—Friday nights, 
matinee Thursday. July 20, Retreat From 
Folly, with Margaret Anglin; July 27, The 
Secret Heart (new), from the French of Yvan 
Noé; August 3, The Vinegar Tree; August 
10, Autumn Crocus, with Tonio Selwart; 
August 17, The Inconstant Moon (new), with 
Dorothy Sands; August 24, As Husbands Go, 
with Cecelia Loftus and Doris Dalton; Au- 
gust 31, The Dramatist (new) by Abby Mer- 
chant, with Alexander Kirkland. 


Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO Brattleboro Theatre. Paul 
Stephenson, director. July 20, Don’t Throu 
Glass Houses (new), by Doris Frankel; July 
27, The Man Who Ate the Popomack; August 
3, The Front Page; August 10, The Sea-Gull. 
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Work by 


MAX BECKMANN 
OSCAR BLUEMNER 
MARC CHAGALL 
JEAN CHARLOT 
OTTO DIX 
ARNOLD FRIEDMAN 
LEE GATCH 
GEORGE GROSZ 
FRANK HERRMANN 
HILAIRE HILER 
WASSILI KANDINSKY 
E. L. KIRCHNER 
PAUL KLEE 
KARL KNATHS 
BENJAMIN KOPMAN 
JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 
GEORGES ROUAULT 
MAX WEBER 
and also OLD MASTERS 


with modern character 


Visitors welcome 


BURLINGTON — Green Mountain Playhou 
Harold B. Putney, managing director. As 
gust 2, Death Takes a Holiday, with Mcky 
Morris; August 9, Mrs. Moonlight; Augusl 
16, a new play. 

Virginia 

ABINGDON — Barter Theatre. Robert Porte 
field, director. Thursday-Saturday night 
until August 28. 


Washington 





SEATTLE — University of Washington Dj 
sion of Drama. Glenn Hughes, executinj 
director. Penthouse Theatre: July 14 
Personal Appearance; August 4-21, Goody 
Again. Studio Theatre: August 4-Septembe 
18, Little Women. 

West Virginia 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS — Old White Pa 
ers. Mabelle Anderson, director. July ly 
Maria Stuart (scenes), by Schiller and 7 
atre of the Soul, by Evreinov; July4 
Learned Ladies, by Moliére; August 2,4 
fairs of Anatol, by Schnitzler; August 9, 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and Mactstt in Ha 
(two films); August 16, Chinese Lantern, 
Laurence Housman; August 23, Medea,® 
Euripides. Also possible: Death of Tintagit 
by Maeterlinck; Jcaro, by Lauro de Bost 


Wisconsin 
FISH CREEK — Peninsula Players. Richi 
Wiley Fisher, director. July 22, The Impe 
- of Being Earnest; July 29, Go 
Again; August 5, The Way of the #@ 
August 12, Post Road; August 19, muse 
review. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





“TAMARA iii 


DAYKARHANOVA’S == 


SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE ene cl 





THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting adapted to the needs an Seaman 
of the American theatre student and professional actor under the direction of yee egg ” 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA ee Leontovich 
enn Mecgowen 
VERA SOLOVIOVA ANDRIUS JILINSKY pe mnt 
Carl Monterey O'Neill 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1ST ret tag 
For Further Information Inquire Frances Deitz, Managing Director Paul Reimers 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


99 West 56 Street, New York Columbus 5-5834 








hanya holm studio} > oe cae 
school of dancing OF DRAMATIC ARTS 











0 intensive course: FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
september 2 to 18 —15 days For 53 Years America’s Leading Institution 
menuler fell term sterts october 4 for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
children’s classes start october 9 PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
® FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 | 
hanya holm group Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary | 
re | | concerts — lecture demonstrations ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY | 





saoy;| @ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 
























































lavhoue| Pt 
ctor. Ae FRANCES 
A rapmicn tcc: OBINSON-DUFF 
™ CORNISH : SEATILE ™ e 
TTL ~ = 
SEATTLE FALL DRAMATIC COURSE 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 4 . 
il STARTS SEPTEMBER 13 
yy nights ad For Beginners, course includes the three regular Classes in Technique, 
Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles. Advanced Students may enroll at 
“Il wish there were some law once for balance of “Extended Summer Course,” in which the student 
receives an intensive training in dramatic interpretation 
p whereby every actor would Brag 
ton UN Individual instruction when desired 
executins be compelled to go two or Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers 
ly 143 three years to a place like ood Ces 
|, Goode . : = ” oumonat 
eptember Comish School. Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Heyes, Katharine Hepburn, Ruth 
: —RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Jean Arthur, Clark Gable, Osgood 
“The great Perkins, Michael Bartlett and many other stars. 
Address Registrar for Catalog teacher”’ Call, write or phone for literature 
‘+o DI —DAVID BELASCO ¥ 
la 241TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1 3,1937 235 East 62nd St., New York. RHinelander 4-7900. BUtterfield 8-5940 
july! 
and Tk — 
July 4 





ist 2,4 

ust 9! | A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 4 SCHOOL OF THE 
inlet, “Bring Something to the theatre...” N FW T 4 FAT e F 

i ‘| THEATRE « 


rial Individual Training Develops | | 
e Bosis Sound Acting Technique oer SCHOOL _ | TECHNICAL COURSE 
Rehearsal Groups with Public Per- 46th St. Phone: — 9-3781 YORK | | $@ For those interested in technical arts of the stage or 
Richas formances Provide Stage Practice | | oaeee, he bn af nil Lows Lo pee Coane Rasadeg 
he Impe A non- a, progressive | Stage mechanics, operation ie “Oe? tch P 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


WAYNE MORRIS, less 
than a year after grad- 
vation, plays title role 
in the Warner Brothers’ 
picture “Kid Galahad” 
with Bette Davis and 
Edward G. Robinson. 


\ 
of de THEATRE 


Practical training for stage and screen. .. based on aine- 
teen years’ experience of the internationally famous 
Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra- 
matic endeavor...acting, producing, directing or techni- 
cal. Experience before paying audiences. We produce 
constantly on three stages with openings attended by 
talent scouts from nearby Hollywood. Most recent no- 
table success is Wayne Morris (pictured above) who, 
less than a year after graduation, played title role in 
Warner Bros.’ “Kid Galahad” with Bette Davis and 
Edward G. Robinson. Other players who have gone 
from Playhouse to profitable careers include Robert 
Young, Gloria Stuart, Victor Jory, Randolph Scort, Anne 
Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Douglass Montgomery. Two- 
year course emphasizes development of students’ indi- 
vidual talents and includes not only acting, diction, 
make-up and other backstage arts, but also cultural ad- 
vantages such as languages, literature of drama, etc. 
Write General Manager for a copy 
of our new pictorial catalog 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
350 Molo bie Vaballaa Cal. 





Doris 
HUMPHREY 


CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 14TH 


Modern CHARLES 
Dance 


WEIDMA 


IN SESSION TO MAY 14TH, 19385" 





Schedule 
Monday— Beginners, 6:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. Ad- 
vanced Class, 7:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. Sybil Shearer 
Tuesday — Intermedistes, 6:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. 2 
hour class with Miss Humphrey. Professionals, 8:00 
P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 2 hour class, Miss Humphrey. 
Wednesda y — Composition; Beginners, 6:00 P.M. 
to 8:00 P.M. Advanced, 8:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


349 West 86th Street 38 


Register Now 


Thursday — Beginners, 6:00 P.M. to 7:00 PM 


vanced Class, 7:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M., Mr. Limos, 


Friday — Intermediates, 6:00 P.M. to 8:00 § 


hour class, Mr. Weidman. Professionals, 8:00 9 
10:00 P.M. 2 hour class, Mr. Weidman. 


Tuition from $50 for 1 hour lesson weekly to $m 


8 hours of intensive work weekly 


Cooperative Course for 3rd and 4th year students 8 hours of intensive work weekly. Tuition $100, 


ACADEMY ¢ OF ¢ ALLIED e 


Music — Singing — Modem Dance — Drama — Painting 
SChuyler 4-1216 : 


AR 











CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further information, epply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Temara Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 











[beceone Irvine 


FOR THE 


THEATRE 


Twenty-one years in New York City 
Leath Loder, Assistant 


STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 


« 
FALL Courses BEGIN Oct. 4 


Students appear in public produc- 
tions. Close contact with Theatrical 
Agents and Motion Picture Scouts, 
who are seeking new talent. Each 
student encouraged, through personal 
interest, to 7 a individue ability. 
Many students now playing on Broad- 
way. Fully equipped stage. Radio 
technique. 


Day and Evening classes. Private 
coaching. Thorough preparation for 
the professional stage. Teacher of 
Alice Brady, Clark Gable and other 
pes actors. Work sponsored by 
va LeGallienne. 
Write for Catalogue Tel. ENdicott 2-3345 
15 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 





OUSPENSKAYA 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


COURSES IN 
Technique of Acting 
Stage Make-up Diction 
Singing Body Control 
Fall Term begins October 4 


Voice 


For information address Business Mgr. 


27 WEST 67" ST., N. Y. 


Telephone: TRafalger 7-0166 














(43rd Anniversary) 


AlNiene #2 Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


| 3 in 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun- 
| dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
| tion with professional stock theatre training while 
| learning. Summer Stock (Catskills) July and August. 
Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
| affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 


| fessional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥. C. 


i 





KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANG 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTN§ 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


aaQa 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOS! 


——Q— 


Education for 


Full 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Professional 


—_O— 


Prospectus and full information may 
obtained from the American Repre 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park A 
nue, New York, or from the Sec 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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